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“YOU KNOW ME NOW. 


HER BITTER SORROW. 


fA NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER = I. 


Tr was atitch, stitch, stitch, ‘ the song of the 
shirt,” from morning till night. Mother and 
daughter sat over their tedious work until their 
tired eyes could scarce see the thread. 

Yet they did not dare leave off until a certain 
quantity was done. Where would be to-morrow’s 
food? For scant, indeed, was the payment. 

The work must be of the neatest. It must be 
returned to the shop exactly at the appointed 
time; but for all this labour, for all the long 
hours, when the incessant click of the needle only 
was to be heard; those bent heads were too intent, 
were, indeed, working for dear life. 

They could not afford to lose time in talking, 
yet they could but barely support themselves by 
their needle, 

The mother looked pale and careworn, The 
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girl was very fragile ; aud no wonder, living in the 
quarter they did. 

You can get but very little ‘air in some of the 
narrow streets in Bermondsey, And what is 
breathed is not of the freshest, The sickly odour! 
of the tan yards, and worse again, the skin- 
dressers, is not calculated to put roses on pale 
cheeks. 

Yet the battle of life must be fought wherever 
our lot is cast, whether in Bermondsey or Bel- 
gravia. It ie often as hard in one as the other ; 
though people may, to all appearance, be rich in 
this world’sstore, Are they happy? 

There is barely a home withouts skeleton of 
some shape or other, and perhaps the Belgravian 
skeletons are ofttimes the worst. 

Poverty is hideous to look at. But many 
people would give up all their wealth, rank, 
everything, and cheerfully accept poverty to be 
easy iu mind. 

* Nellie, you will be late, I am afraid, in getting 
this work finished. Do you think the shop will 
be closed ¢” 

“No, mother, If I hasten I think I shal! be in 
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time. I can go to the-side door.’ 4 I will tell the 
forewoman there was so much to be done. How 
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I AM FRED KING, THE MAN WHOM YOU PROMISED TO MaRry |” 


long do you think we shall now be before 
completing it #” 

‘* Half-an-hour, quite,” returned the mother, 

“ And it will leave me three-quarters to walk It 
in. Ob, yes, I can do it by that time ; and, 
mother, 1 I say we want the money?” 

* You must, child, or we shall be without fire, 
Good gracious | how bardly this poverty comes on 
one, Oh, Nellie | what prospects 1 married with ; 
and then he, your father, to desert ma.” 

“ Prospects, mother f you say. Why he was 
beneath you in every way.” 

“In position, yes, child, Put what had my 
family been that ‘they should turn from him? 
They were people well off, but by their own in- 
dustry and ought not to have placed any obstacle 
on our marriage.” 

* Ah, well! It is twelve years to-morrow since 
he went.” 

“Well, never mind him, mother; he is no 
father of mine,” 

The mother looked up sharply. 

“ What makes you eay so!” she asked. 

** Because I will never own him. I don’t sup- 
pose it will cause him any grief. But I car 
tainly will never call him father. I have never 
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felt any longing te see him, Have never cared 
whether he were alive or dead—he is not worth 
one thought—so let us not mention his name 
any more. For it is always the cause of angry 
words between you and me, mother, which 
had better be avoided. I am afraid I shall be 
late with the work.” 

“ Puton your hat; I can finish it. But you 
have had no tea!” 

“ Never mind, that will do when I return.” 

She was quickly ready ; and although ber dress 
was of the poorest, she was notone to be easily 
passed by ; her figure was tall and straight, her 
complexion pale and clear, her hair black asa 
raven’s wing, while her eyes, aos if in exact 
contradiction, were blue, large and clear. 

Nellie Forrester was indeed a beauty, and hardly 
fitting was it for her to walk through the busy 
thoroughfares alone, 

Now she walked quickly on with her parcel 
over the bridge so thickly thronged with pas- 
sepgers, on to the city, where the wholesale 
house from which they obtained their work was 
situated, 

Barely in time ; they were closing the premises, 
and the forewoman whom Nellie usually saw was 
just about leaving. 

“ Oh, Miss Forrester, I gave you up by this time, 
You are late. I can do nothing for you till the 
morning.’ 

This brie? conversation took place atthe door ; 
the porter was putting up the shutters, A man 
tall and shabby-lookiog, stood near him, and 
watched the two women intently, 

As Nellie left, the shabby man turned to the 
other,— 

‘Who was that girl just gone ?” 

** One of the outdoor workers.” 

" Her name?” inquired the man, 

"Forrester, I think,” was the answer. 

The man murmured iis thanks and walked 
ebarply after the retreating figure of the girl, 
whom he kept in sight until she reached home, 

‘* Mother, I have not brought the money, She 
was just leaving, and I must go again.” 

“ Dear me, how hard to be sure it is to be poor ! 
Nellie, why don’t you marry Fred King?” 

“ Mother, how can you keep for ever urging me 
to that. I could never bear to be his wife—he 
is so common,” j 

** Common, yousay! But for him I expect 
we should get no work at all, He could keep you 
very well.” 

“T daresay,” said the girl, dreamily ;“ but I 
cannot merry him. I have told him so re. 
peatedly.” 

" He wil! not take‘no’ for an answer,” said 
Mrs. Forrester. ‘ And, oh ! Nellie, see what you 
could do for me, See,” she cried, extending her 
thin hands, “how I am dying by inches, and 
without even the necessaries that I ought to have. 
Dying by inches, Neilie, and you could save me!” 

‘So be it, mother |” suswered her daughter, 

“If I can add to your comfort and happiness by 
marrying Fred King then I will do so, If he 
asks me again I'll accept him,” 

‘*T’m sure I should be glad. And Nelile, if 
you had accepted him months ago how much 
misery it would have saved |’’ 

Nellie heaved a sigh. Toil, toil as she did, 
why muet she now give even her happiness 
away! Fred King, who held a position of trust 
in one of the wholesale houses from which they 
received work, and who had paid a great deal of 
attention to Nellie from thé first time he had 
met her, was no doubt a good chance as his 
position went, but for a husband—Nellie shrank 
from the thought. 

That evening Fred King came, and Mrs, 
Forrester soon put him in possession of Nellie’s 
altered feelings, when for the third time he asked 
her to ke his wife. 

He was a tall man, with not bad features, but 
a certain unpleasant way of never looking at 

eople while speaking. 

* Well, Nellie, my dear, I'll take that long 
coveted kiss,” he said, suiting the action to the 
word. But he scowled as he caw the girl take 
her handkerchief as if she would wipe away the 
impression, “However,” he said to himself, 
“she wav a prize worth having, and he could 
afford to be a little lenient,” 


“T'm not going to wait a long time, Nell, 
Mind, a couple of months at the farthest,” 

Nellie acquiesced indifferently to all he er 
posed. What mattered it whether she sold . 
self in two months or two years! She had agreed 
to the bargain, 

Mr. King certainly was delighted at the un- 
looked for piece of good fortune, as he called 
Nellie’s change of mind, And bidding her an 
affectionate adieu, which she did not appreciate, 
he left the house, 

Next morning the postman was later than 
usual, It was not often he knocked at so many 
doors on one morning ; and as Nellie watched 
him he came towards their door—yes, no doubt 
for her, from Fred King, 

What was her surprise as she opened the en- 
velope to find.a crisp bank-note for ten pounds, 

“T won't accept this,” she said. 

‘* How ridiculous, to be sure, Nellie!” cried 
pat geet, “Fred may not have sent it at 


“Who, then, do you suppose?” asked the 
girl, looking over her shoulder at her mother. 

“Tt may be—may be—” stammered Mrs. 
Forrester, *‘ your father |" 

** Ob ! mother, don’t try and deceive yourself— 
you know that is impossible, He is more likely 
to take than to give.” 

Avgry words followed, Mrs, Forrester keeping 

on of the note, It was time for Nellie 
to go to the City, Putting her hat on, with- 
out a word she left the house and proceeded 
to the shop, obtained the money ; bub there 
was no more work ready—business was very 
dull, 

Sadly she returned. Her mother was atill 
angry. She gave her the money—-then more 
angry words, and Neilie again left the house, 
meeting the landlady. 

“Nothiog wrong, Mias Forrester, is there?” 

“Only mother in a bad temper, Mrs. Jones,” 
Nellie said, and passed on, 

“T'll see if 1 can get some work,” she mur- 
mured to herself, ‘ the other people, and 
then perhaps she will cheer up a little. I 
won’t waste my time walking about the streets,” 

Three o'clock that afternoon a dense fog was 
over London—so dense many le lost their 
way, among the number Nelle Forrester It 
was quite five o’clock when she reached her 
home, her eyes smoarting, and feeling altogether 
very miserable, She walked quietly in and up 
the stairs, and opened the door. | 


That same evening a flying figure rushed down 
the street towards the river, the fog being so 
thick a man coming from the opposite direction 
never saw the woman in her headlong flight, but 
suddenly she came atraight into his arms, 

** Hullo!” he said. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said # voice, as if in 
terror. 

** Miss Forrester,” said the man, who was the 
landlady’s son, 

“ For Heaven’s sake don’t stop me |” she cried, 
and wrenched herself from his arms, still keep- 
ing straight for the river, 

The man stopped, turned round; but now 
could see nothing of her. 

“Wonder what she’s up to? P’raps her 
mother’s ill, and she’s rushing for the doctor and 
turned the wrong way; she'll go clean into the 
river, and be drownded for eure.” 

He went home—the girl continued her wild 
course. 

“ Better so, better so! After the horrors of 
the day—after all J have gone through, ’twere 
indeed best. On—on tothe river, it will hide 
me for ever ; better out of the world than in!” 

But she stumbled against something; she 
knew she was close to the water's edge ; she 
could hear the splash as it surged up nearly at 
eo feet, though she could not see an inch before 

er. 

Then, for the first time, came the horror of 
self-destruction. ‘Oh! Heaven ! if I could only 
hide myself away unknown—hide my head! 





But where— where } unless in the dark waters!" 
Calmer came her thoughte; her tears now fell 
fast. She had grasped in her hands whatever 


i she had stumbled over, as if it had helped her 





from perpetrating that dreadful act, -It was a 
bag, she could feel that—a lady’s hand-bag. She 
felt for the clasp, it yielded to the pressure of 
her 8; there was a -purse inside that she 
could also feel. She'cl the bag. Was this 
sent for her, to keep her from that black des. 
pair? Yes, it must have been; she would ac- 
cept it as such, But caution now was wanted. 
How sho blessed the fog for shielding her; and 
yet she hardly knew but every minute she might 
find a watery grave. 

She was still near the water; she knew the 
wharves were along there ; and by keeping close 
she might come to the next opening and go es- 
cape. On—on! it was ing work ; but ab 
last she was away from the Pt and she knew 
by the glitter of the gas lamps she was once 
more in a busy thoroughfare, 

Yes, here was the railway station} She knew 
not what todo, The waiting-room, with its bright 
fire, looked inviting. She went in—no one was 
there ; she opened the bag and searched the con- 
tents, and her face for some time was hard and 
set. Then, without further ado, she shut the 

, and making her way to the office, asked 
what time she could obtain her lu e in the 
morning. Then, turning to a porter, suid,— 

“On second tlioughts take them to the hotel, 
I'll sleep there to-night, and go on to Padding- 
ton in acab to-morrow.” 

“ Where is your luggage, ma’am }” 

“In the cloak-room—five large trunks and 


—— 
“You're not the lady as left ’em.” 

“J am her maid,” was the answer; “she bas 
gone on to some friends near Paddington ; and J 
ought to have followed; but I must early to- 
morrow ; I can’t go in this terrible fog.” 

The boxes were taken to the hotel ; and the 
next morning the maid left in a cab, another 
following with the luggage, for it was too much 
for one. And when at Paddington, a first-class 
ticket was taken for a wayside station in Devon- 
shire ; and upon the destination being reached, 
there stepped out a young widow lady, closely 
veiled, whose luggage was the subject of much 
conversation among the porters, . 
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CHAPTER IL 


Tr was a picturesque old house, standing on the 
slope of a hill, with a view of the river in the- 
distance—and Mrs. Lorton, its mistress, watched 
anxiously from the windows. 

“ Strange, Max,” she said to her nephew, who 
was eam 0 near the fire, “ that I does nob 
come. Can anything have happened, think you } 
She promised to send a telegram when she arrived 
in England, You say the ship was signalled 
four days ago?” 

“ Yes, my dear aunb; very remiss of the 
young lady |” 

“Do you think she can be ill, Max? They gave 
so bad an account of her, She ought to have 
had some one so have come all the way with her, 
poor girl,” 

“ Ease your mind, aunt. A fiy from the sta- 
tion I can see; it has just got to the bend of the 
road,” 

The carriage soon drew up at the hall, 

“Ah! my dear, my dear!” said the oli lady 
as she threw her arms round the black-robed, 
slender figure, that sank into a chair overcome 
with emotion. 

Mrs, Lorton tenderly took off the widow's 
bonnet, and smoothed the blue-black hair with o 
gentle motherly hand, while her heart was rent 
in very anguish at the sobs which shook the 
slight frame. 

“Come, come, Leah, my dear, don’t be 80 
broken-hearted. Remember, there is someone 
left to love you, though it is very sad—not a 
year since you married, and then to lose him } 
But, my dear, it has been a severe loss to meé, 
though I still remember yours is the saddest. 
But Lesh, it is all, perhaps, for the best; mo one 
on this earth, my dear, knows for what wise pur- 
pose he was taken.” 

Still thet dreadful sobbing’ went on, and Mrs. 
Lorton had some trouble in pacifying her. At 
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length she grew a little more calm, and the old 
lady said, smilingly,— 

“Now ‘we won't talk any tore about sad 
thivgs, But tell me why you are so late? We 
expected you days ago.” 

“ We were overdue ; and then Twas detained 
a night in London, the fog was so thick yester- 
day. I came to Plymouth and stayed the night, 
not knowing bow far it was.” 

“ Ab, my dear, I should have come to London 
and met you--I ought to have done’so; but then 
you see we might have been at croas purposes, I 
should not have ksown you, or you me. But 
now you are here; you'll consider this your home 
now, Lash ; and, remeoiber, it nsed to be your 
busband’s boyhood’s home. 

“No other hardly did he know, nor Max 
either; though Max has his father and mother 
living, still he came when poor Frank left me, 
Now, dear Leah, you sball be nice and cosy for 
‘the rest of the afternoon, Would you like to see 
Max now or wait ?” 

“JT would sooner see him now, please ; per- 
haps he will think me unkind.” 

“Max!” called Mrs. Lorton, “come! Leah 
wishes to make your acquaintance.” 

“Oh, please aunt, what must I call him, Max 
or——#” 

“Or Mr, Mowbray. Whichever you like, dear. 
Ah, here heia! ” 

Max Mowbray came forward, and as he looked 
at his cousin’s widow he started. 

“ Good gracious | the likeness is marvellous |” 

“To whom 1” asked his aunt, 

“Well, my dear aunt, now you have extracted 
atiny secret from me. It is now quite six or 
eight months ago, when I was in the City, and a 
girl who was poorly was accosted very 
roughly by some men. [I should have interfered; 
but just then they desisted, However, 1 went 
up to her, aud asked if I might see her in safety, 
and after a few words she thanked me, and I left 
her when I knew she was safe from the roughs. 
No sooner had she gone than I would have given 
anything to have known who she was.” 

“Did you fall in love, Max!” asked his aunt, 
laughingly, 

“With a work-girl?” he said, reproachfully. 

‘Then why wish to know where she lived 1” 

“T should have liked her face painted ; and I 
—— she would have been only too glad of my 
offer,” 

“ And do I put you in mind of her, Mr. Mow- 
bray !” asked Léah, 

“Very much so; but you are paler, and, I 
‘fancy, taller, but a startling likeness, I bad for- 
gotten in your coming about my work-girl 
until I saw you sitting there,” 

“Very strange!” said the young widow, 
< “Dear aunt, you do not mind me rest- 
ing, [am so w - 

“My dear Leah, you look dreadfully. Come, 
my child, to your room, and you see if I 
have not made it look ty for you. Though 
i'm an old woman now, I’ve not forgotten how to 
ar "i room ne arsgeraeagh 

. aunt ! thank you for all your goodness ! 
I only I may prove worthy the attention 
you have lavished on me,” 

She kissed the old lady; and then, when 
alone, sank into an easy chair. After locking the 
doors, she took out a bag in which were numer- 
ous papers and detters, and read them through, 
though she knew them by heart. 

“T wish I could get a paper and see what has 
taken place, I dare not ask for one, it might 
srouse their suspicions ; but I must look on this 
now quite as my home, It is not likely anybody 
will ever me. She seemed to have no 
friends, poor ! But there, it is madness to 
think so much of it. It will turn my brain. 
And to think he should remember the work-girl, 
who was nob enough for a gentleman to 
marry. He, of course, will marrya lady. Oh! 
$B Bes fcr how they have been shattered ! 
I lived. om the bare memory for months, For 
what? A pet fancy of mine, thinking he would 
arrive some day a second King Cophetua. The 





morning her restlessness showed itself in her 
increased pallor, and a wearinees seemed 
over her as she made her appearance at the 
table. 

“She is in bad health,” said Max Mowbray, 
speaking to hia aunt when alone, ‘‘I should say 
she is in consumption.” 

“Oh, Max, it cannot be possible? Don’t say 
that, my dear boy. Oh, I can love poor Frank’s 
wife as much as ever he did, poor fellow! Did 
her parents die of consumption, do you know 
I should-like to find out.” 

“I can easily do that, aunt; I know a man 
out there, He may not have been acquainted 
with the family, but he could soon get infor- 
mation.” 

“ Oh, I wish you would write to her, Max.” 

“ What was her name before she married !” 

“Leah Sylvester. Her father was, I heard, at 
acollege, She, of course you know, was born in 
India, but seems to have beeu very friendless 
when Frank first met her at a friend’s house, 
whose regiment now has been ordered somewhere 
elaé abroad, I believe. Ouly a year ago, you see, 
Max. Poor girl—married, and a widow now six 
months, Jt is Providence, I suppose.” 

“ Where is she now, aunt ?”’, 

“Tn the breakfast-room ; go and talk to her, 
try and make her cheerful. I don’t think you 
seem inclined to get on well together.” 

“Your fancy, my dear aunt,” answered her 


} nephew, as he left the room. 


He made his way to the breakfast-room and 
softly turned the handle of the door. There, 
with her beautiful head thrown back, lay Leah 
Lorton, to all appearances dead, and in her hand 
was grasped a newspaper. 

He quickly raised her, and was relieved when 
he found she had but fainted. Then he rang for 
assistance, but he took the newspaper from her 
hand, noting the page with intention of looking 
through the columns when an opportunity 
afforded it, 

Leah recovered, and murmuring somethiag 
about not being well, allowed Mrs, Lorton, who 
had come in in terror, to lead her to her room, 
while Max Mowbray now ran his eye down the 
print. 

“* Murder of a mother by her daughter in 
Bermondsey. Supposed suicide of the murderess 
—name, Nellie Forrester.’ That can’d be ib! 
‘Sudden death of a gentleman from India’— 
dropped down in the street—-‘ came home in the 
May Queen,’ that was Leah’s ship. That’a it; 
she knew him. Did she like him? Oh, Leah, 
there is a secret attached to, you, and I'll find it 
oud! Was he a lover, I wonder?” soliloquised 
Max Mowbray. 

Ail the while Leah was sitting in her own 
rootn like one turned to stone, 

“For this I spared him—her murderer,” 
“There was a quarrel between the mother and 
daughter, the papers say, and she was heard to 
come home some time before four o'clock, 
and at five she was heard to rush away, meeting 
the landlady’s son near the river, In the fog 
she must have gone etraight into the tvater— 
there was no escape. She had received a ten- 
pound note from the man to whom she was en- 
gaged, and it was over this they had quarrelled, 
but the note has not been found” 

“T could almost wish it had been,” she mur- 
mured again, after a pause, “The foul suspicion 
is frightful—and Iam helpless. I could almost 
wish the note had been traced.” 

She need not have expressed the wish so 
readily, for already a sharp look out was being 
kept by the man who sent it—who never be- 
lieved Nellie Forrester had committed suicide, 
— taken his money and run away from 


He knew she had never liked him, and he 
vowed, if she were above ground, to track her 
- her death—for revenge would be sweet to 


“Ts my sin finding me out already?” she 
moaned, after a long reflection on her position. 
“ Better—far better to have ended my miser- 
able me in that black river than practice this 
deceit ” 








CHAPTER Ill. 


Max Mowpray had left Devonshire, snd life 
was very quiet and peaceful there--a haven of 
rest, and yet of unrest to Lesh Lorton. Try as 
she would she could not settle her mind, and uot 
one bit stronger did she appear, though «he had 
now lived there two mouths; and the spring 
brought her seemingly no benefit. 

Mrs. Lorton had business which called her 
to London io March,.and wrote to her sister, 
Mrs. Mowbray, saying they would spend their 
long-promised visit before they returned to 
Devonshire. 

Leah was not pleased with Max Mowbray, she 
rather feared him from the first moment of their 
meeting; ehe remembered how his grey eyes 
had looked searchingly at her, and now she 
would be subject to a second ordeal; and it was 
not in a very amiable frame of mind che first 
entered his mother’s house, 

“Tam glad to welcome. you, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Mowbray, kindly, kissing her on the cheek. 

Leah’s lip curled slightly.. She was supposed 
to be no longer remembered as the poor gover- 
ness, but the heirees of Aunt Heater’s tiny littic 
property. 

“You know my son Max, and these are your 
cousins, Hetty and Florence, who are delighted 
as I am to receive you. Your uncle bas not 
returned from the City yet, but he will hasten 
home, I am sure,” 

She led the way inte the handsome rooms, for 
the Mowbrays were wealthy people. 

“You look pale, my dear,’ observed Mrs, 
Mowbray. 

* Not so pale as when she came to me—does 
she, Max? You saw her then!” asked bis aunt. 

“No; there is a decided change for the better, 
I should think, in Mrs, Lorton’s health,” he 
answered. 

Then presently Mr. Mowbray came in, and 
there was a great deal of general conversation 
going on, in the midst of which Max drew his 
aunt aside. 

“ Aunt Hester, I have had letter from a friend 
who knew poor Frank and his wife well. This is 
part of his letter relating to Leah :—‘ After some 
difficulty I succeeded in getting the information 
you wanted, I am sorry to have to give you such 
startling news. Leah’s father, Mr. Sylvester, 
suddenly became insane, and was not properly 
taken care of ; he murdered his wife, and after- 
wards committed suicide ; she—Mirs Sylveater—~ 
went as governess to Major Seton’s children until 
Frank married ber. Everyone seemed sgainst 
the match, As the father’s insanity waa here- 
ditary, it wae thought it might descend to his 
child ; she was a nice looking girl, they say, with 
dark brown hair and nice eyes, about medium 
height. After her hushand’s very sudden death 
she ecemed as if she would go out of her mind, 
and was always talking of suicide, Many thought 
she ought to have had someone with her when she 
came over, but she would insist on going alone 
to them,’ That is allabout Leah, my dear aunt.” 

“ What nonsense they talk about brown hair 
and medium height. Hae this friend of yours 
ever seen Leab, Max?” 

“ No, aunt,” 

“Oh | well, I can guite understand the poor 
child getting no friends there, Her melancholy 
history, and her beauty, of course, made her plenty 
of enemies. I suppore she really remembered 
the dreadful tragedy?” 

* Yee, I presume so,” 

“Poor child! there is nothing insane about 
Leah ; and Max, never mention it to her.” 

“You may depend on me, aunt.” 

Meanwhile, Leah was conversing with apparent 
quiet, but her eyes were really on Max Mowbray. 

“You won't object to va having two or three 
eelect friends here to-night, dear?” said Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

‘Oh! no!” she said, with a sigh, “And I 
really think Iam better in company ; it diverts 
my thoughts.” 

Hetty and Florence Mowbray wore good-lookin 
girls, older than Leah, and yet unwarried, an 
very vice they looked in their evening dresses, 
very stylishly made ; but Leah, with her simple 
black silk gauze, with no flowers save a white 
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rose, in ornaments, made them start with sur- 
prize as she came trailing in the room, 

‘Queen of Night |” murmured a gentleman, 
as he gave an admiring glance in the direction of 
the tall, slender, figure, 

“I believe she possesses the insanity of the 
family,” couttered Mrs, Mowbray. ‘She looks 
almost unearthly,’ while Mrs, Lorton gazed at 
her with loving eyes. 

Leah, that evening, was the belle; the lovely 
widow was on every !ip—male lips—and each 
vied with the other in paying her attention. 

“ Hetty,” she said to Miss Mowbray, “ who is 
that young lady there in pink?” 

“Oh! Lena Saitrum. Max is fond of her. 
Got lote of money!” 

“Ob! are they eugaged, did you say }” 

‘Will be shortly. She is awfully sweet on 
Max ; and he likes her, I know.” 

“Max likes her!’ repeated Leah, softly, 
staring in the direction of the couple, 

And Max was saying— 

“1 am not paying her homage as the other men, 
atill I must admire her.” 

The young lady opened her fan, petulantly, and 
there was a curl of her lip-—~a great coldness when 
she spoke again to Max, which he could scarcely 
refrain from emiling at. 

“T ehall lose him,” she said, that night, as she 
returned with her mother, “He is after Leah 
Lorton, though he professes he does not care for 
her, and after he has paid me such attention it 
is too bad,” 

**My dear, your father must speak to him. 
Everyone has remarked on bis preference for you. 
T am sure before he went to Devonshire he almoat 
proposed, Lena, if you like him you sball marry 
him. Max Mowbray won't like to be called dis- 
honourable, Many persons have asked if you were 
not engaged to him,” 

And Mrs, Saltrum meant what she said ; 20 
much so, that two days afterwards Max Mow- 
bray proposed to Lena, and was, needless to say, 
joyfully accepted. 

Hetty and Florence soon spread the news. 
That afternoon as they sat chatting with Leah, 
Hetty said.— 

“T knew I had something to tell you, Leah ; 
Max proposed to Lena last evening!” 

Leah looked startied ; all her limbs seemed 
to tremble, and her pallor caused alarm to her 
cousins, 

“ Ave you ill, Leah ?” 

No, dear!” she said, with an effort; “the 
least thing startles me, I always expect to hear 
something dreadful when people appear mys- 
terious.” 

“ Hetty was not mysterious, Leah,” observed 
Florence. 

“Was she not?” smiled Leah. “It was my 
fancy. perhaps. Oh! and your brother is en- 
gaged to Miss Saltrum; and she, of course, is 
very fond of him?” 

“ Awfully ! madly in love with Max ever since 
she first saw bim!” 

“ And you are very fond of her, are you not ?” 

“You ; we are great friends, Only Lena has 
a temper sometimes,” 

“I hope they will be very happy.” 

“So do we. Oh! here comes Max! Well,” 
continued Florence, as her brother came into the 


room, “we have been talking over your love 
affairs. Ob! there’s mamma callivg us. Go, 
Hetty |” 


When Hetty opened the door,— 

“She is calling both of us, Max, 
for a few minutes.” 

“So my sisters have been entertaining you 
with my love affairs, Leah}” he asked, as he 
looked into her pale, lovely face. 

“Yes, Mr. Mowbray ; and I must congratulate 
you,” she said, twisting her fingers nervously 
together, “Though I thought your heart was 
fixed on that other romantic attachment.” 

“What!” he cried in astonishment ; “do you 
suppoee { should look on a girl like that for a 
wife! Leah, 1 am too proud a man, If she 
had been in my own station of life, and if I 
had been free, | should have adored her.” 

He looked straight in her eyes, which had 
sought his with a passionate pleading as if 


Mind Leah 





hoping he would eay he loved the girl whom he 
considered like her, 

His sisters now came in. 
ee where is Aunt Hester?” asked 


“ With mamma, dear.” 

Unier some trifling pretext, sheleftthe brother 
and sister—but not to seek Aunt Hester—to lock 
herself in her own room, and fling herself 
wearily down on her knees, praying that she 
might be taken from the world, where, even now, 
all was misery— worse misery than poverty. 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE astonishment was great that evening 
when Leah appeared in plain white muslin, black 
bows, and crimson flowers, If she had looked 
well in her mourning she eurpassed even Hetty 
and Florence’s ideas of loveliness, as she quietly 
came into the room, and though conscious of 
many pairs of eyes regarding her, kept to all 
appearances perfectly unsuspicious of her attrac- 
tions, 

Max Mowbray, like the rest, could not keep his 
gaze from her, and the first smile she gave him 
he waa by her side. 

“You are looking your very best this even- 
ing,” he said. 

“You made that remark I remember once 
before,” she answered, 

“Did 1? Well I suppose I must have thought 
-y at the time, Do you remember generally al} 

aay 7” 

“Not all; or if I did, Mr. Mowbray, I should 
remember some rather slighting remarks.’ 

“T never spoke slightingly of you,” he said, 
fixing his grey eyes on her face so intently she 
could hardly bear their power over her. 

“ Tf not to myeelf, you have to others, When 
I hear myself called the beggar queen, how 
then ?” 

His face flushed. 

‘*T never said so, Leah ; I was speaking of the 
girl whom I told you of—-the beggar girl.” 

She nodded as she looked at him, 

“ She was no beggar,” he went on, “ but a girl 
who worked for her living honestly—a good girl, 
a good daughter. 

“ And she, J am sure, would have made a good 
wife,” he said, passionately, “And I wish to 
Heaven I had followed her up ! for I see none in 
my own circle of acquaintances that can vie with 
her in goodness or sweetness of disposition, 
There was none of that selfishness J see so much 
of about her.” 

‘* How can you tell!” cried Leah, with her eyes 
flashing ; ‘* how could you tell on so short an 
acquaintance } ” 

“ Her true blue eyes told me that, at a glance, 
she was as good as she was beautiful.” 

& “ You may be mistaken,” she said. 

“Tam no more mistaken in her goodness than 
I am in your being my own cousin’s wife,” 

She clasped her handa together and let her head 
droop on them 

“Leah!” he murmured; “ have I offended 
you?” 

For some few seconds she did not speak ; then, 
when she looked up, he saw her face unusually 

le. . 

“You make me angry when you talk so 
foolishly about your beggar girl.” 

“Leah, we will never discuss that subject 
again, we shall never agree. You and Lena are 
alike in persistently speaking of her as a beggar ; 
and were I free now | would search for her, and 
would be proud to show her to the world 
as my wife.” 

“You have changed your opinion lately,” she 
said, scornfully. 

“TI have,” he avewered, “A few unsym- 
pathising listeners, Leah, alter a man’s opinion 
quicker than anything else.” 

“ You should not have told Miss Saltrum,” she 
said, angrily. 

‘Tf not Miss Saltrum, whom could I speak to 
sofreely She is my promised wife.” 

Without another word Leah left him, never 





caring what he thought of her; and he sat 
looking after her. 

“ Leab, Leah! my queen, my queen! “What 
was the work-girl compared to you! and yet an 
unfathomable gulf separatesius for ever !” 

She purposely avoided bin the rest of the 
evening. And when they left for Devonshire, 
early the following morning, she shook hands 
calmly with him, but never let her eyes reat on 
his face one moment. 

He saw her wave her hand from the. carriage 
window, and then, as a beautiful dream, she was 
gone, leaving a gap in Max Mowbray’s life, and 
making him a stern, disa: ted man, discon- 
tented with himself, with everyone and 
everything around him, 

Mrs, Lorton and her adopted daughter, as she 
called her, sped on their way to Devonshire, 
Leah was excited, and chatted all the way. 

It was late when they arrived at the Firs. 

“ After all, Aunt Hester, this house seems a 
haven of rest.” , 

“T am delighted to hear-you say so, Leah. 
But we will be gay, my dear, . Ob! yes ; we'll 
nob ahut ourselves up and mope; we'll see some 
life.’ 

And Mrs. Lorton-kept her word, and soon the 
young widow was well known ; and many were the 
invites she received from varioua persons. And 
Max Mowbray heard of the gay parties, and 
wondered if Leah had a heart, or if that dreadful 
legacy bequeathed by the father had really fallen 
on her ! 

He was very dispirited, and Lena Saltrum’s 
company, Instead of being a charm to him, was & 
trouble, He wasanything but an ardent lover, 
and gradually Lena was growing in her turn 
colder and colder ; so these two, who were to have 
been man and wife, were drifting apart, and each 
knew the cause. 

Leah had sown the first seeds of discontent in 
their bosoms ; Leah’s lovely face was before 
each ; one saw it sorrowiully, the other angrily ‘ 
and each would have swept it from their lives 
could they have done so. 

“I think,” said Max Mowbray to his mother, 
“T shall run down and see Aunt Hester,” 

“For what reason?” she asked, sharply. 
“Your aunt has Leah now; she is no longer 
lonely.”’ 

<3 Recineiied mother, Aunt Hester’s house 
was always my home when a boy, and I still 
cling to it.” 

“Your Aunt Hester has taken ® stranger 
there ; she needs you no longer, Max.” 

“Aunt Hester is always glad to see me, and 
will think I am neglecting her.” 

“ Perhaps Mrs, Lorton is the attraction now,” 
said Mrs. Mowbray, as ske etirred her coffee, 
glancing at her eon as she spoke. Z 

‘Why should Mrs. Lorton be the attraction 
now! Did I not spénd several weeks last sum- 
mer there? Have I not been in the habit of 
going just when I felt inclined }” 

“You were not an engaged man then.” 

* And I wish to Heaven I was not now,” he 
answered, avgrily ; “for I am being reminded of 
it all day long.” 

“You are a fool if you lose Lena Saltrum,” 
ssid his father, speaking for the first time, but 
in a tone which said distinctly. how annoyed he 
fel 


t. 

“Tt is not because I go to Aunt Hester's I am 
to lose Lena, I suppose # She can have no objec- 
tion to my visiting there.” 

" She has a great objection,” said his father. 

‘s Where liea the objection /'’ questioned Maz, 
haughtily, 

“In Leah Lorton. Saltrum himeelf said Lena 
had complained of your attention to Mrs, Lorton 
when she was here,” 

Then she spoke faleely, No one can accuse 
me of being more, than civil to Leah; and 
whether Lena objects or not I go to Devonshire; 
if Aunt Hester will have me.” 

And Max Mowbray rose front the table in 
anger, leaving his parents and sisters to carry op 
the conversation. 

While they were discussing his stupidity in 
giving up Lena and her fortune Max was wri 
to his aunt, who duly received the letter the 
next evening. — 
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“My dear Leab, Maxis comivg here for a 
little rest, he says, if we will have him; he can- 
not keep away altogetiter,” 

“Tam sorry if my being here, Aunt Hester, 
has prevented Mr. Mowbray from coming to see 

ou. 


“No, my love, it is only his nonsense. The 
latter part of the week he thinks he will be able 
to come ; he does not say what day. He always 
has come and gone just when he likes. Next to 
poor Frank I loved.Max ; and his mother says I 

ve helped to spoil him,” 

“Does he come down here for quiet, Aunt 
Hester?” asked Leah, with a little Jaugh ; 
“because if he does, I am afraid he will be 
en 3 we have engagements for all next 
wee ” 

Her heart was in a turmoil. Why should 
Max come down there? There was nothing said 
about his marriage with Miss Saltrum ; could 
it be broken offf And though Leah tried her 
hardest to be forgiving, and forget all the 
sneers and frowns which had been cast on 
her, she could not tear the hope from her 
heart that he might be free, but waited with a 
feverish anxiety for the days to pass. Friday 
passed, Saturday morning went by, and Leah, 
to get rid of time, went to pay a visit, When 
she returned she saw a tall figure smoking 
calmly in the soft, lazy summer afternoon, who 
rose quickly as she came up the garden with a 
proud step, whose annoyance was as great at her 
pale immovable face, as hers was at his lazy, in- 
different manner, 


CHAPTER VY. 


“T 4m pleased to see you, Mr, Mowbray,” she 
said, holding out her d, ‘But you look 
fatigued after your journey.” 

“ Devonshire makes me lazy, Mrs, Lorton, I 
come down to dear Aunt Hester's whenever I 
want a nice quiet holiday.” 

Leah lifted her eyebrows. 

“I am afraid you will find the Fira is not 
the dear quiet home of your time ; I have trans- 
formed it into a country house,” 

_ “I did hear you been very gay, but thought 
it was only my sister’s nonsense,” 

‘\I am sorry for your nice, quiet little holiday, 
Mr. Mowbray, but you know the old adage, ‘ what 
can’t be cured must be endured.’ Good-bye for 
the present ; I'll leave you to enjoy your smoke.” 

She went into the house seemingly all smiles. 
What a deceptive life was Leah’s? She tried to 
drown her ghts in company ; and, at last, 
she dreaded to be alone, 

Max Mowbray joined his aunt. Leah was, of 
course, the theme of their conversation, and Aunt 
Hester, after praising her, said, quite seriously,— 

‘*T love her for her own sake ; she is so anxious 
always to please me,” 

“So she ought to be,” said Mr. Mowbray, 

_ “There you are, Max ; I declare I think you are 
jealous of her as well as the rest,” 

He laughed as he stooped to knock the ash from 
his cigar, 

“Ab? here she comes, Leah, my dear, come 
and give Max some tea; I am: sure he is ill- 
tempered to-day.” 

Pe you, Mr. Mowbray?” asked Leab, lift- 
ing her splendid eyes full to his, with an innocent | 
look which more than ever reminded him of that 
other face. “Has Miss Saltrum been flirting with 
someone else }”? \ : 

“Hang Miss Saltrum! I wish she would,” 
hos _ gentleman’s mental comment, but aloud 

said,— 

“I don’t know that anyone has offended me, 
yet be I _— quarrel with a straw.” 

“Poor man! yours is a sad case,” said Leah, 
laughing. “ Try the soothing effects of tea, I don’t 
wn that. .it Sapa oe ma for the male sex 
48 for us women ; but nothing like trying. Hi 
Sir Knight of the Rueful Oniuteoare Mike aie 
tinued, as she handed him the tea. Meeting hie 
look, she blushed, and tried to hide it over the 
Se of the tea-table, 

“ And your sisters are still in town !” 


a visit in one of the shires, but I was not suf- 
ficiently interested to ask where.” 

“And do Mrs,. Saltrum and her daughter 
leave town shortly #” 

"T believe so,” he eaid indifferently. 

“Why did you not biing your sisters with 
you?” asked Leah. 

“T did not wish to be bored,” he replied. 

“ Y'm go sorry we have company this evening ; 
but you shall have your dinner to yourself if you 
are very disappointed, Don’t thank me, it is no 
trouble,” 

**T was not going to thank you, Mrs, Lorton. I 
was merely going to ask Aunt Hester if I shall be 
in the way.’ 

* OF course you will if you look so melancholy 
as now,” laughed Leah; “but you will brighten 
when you are in company with the Devonshire 
beauties. We have three coming this evening, 
and their mother, I do not mean to imply that 
she is a fourth beauty, bud the girls will help while 
away the time that the loss of Miss Saltrum’s 
company must make tedious; while under the 
combined influence of the ladies and the four 
gentlemen, who are to be of the party, you may 
for a time forget that charming young lady; 
at least, euch is my wish.” 

** That I should forget her ?” 

Not altogether ; that is far from my wish, 
only while you are here, I mean.” 

“You have told me of the ladies, pray leb me 
know a little more of the gentlemen.” 

"One is a pror boy of eighteen, or thereabouts, 
who has taken a great fancy to me and I to him ; 
he is the only son of Mrs, West, and brother of 
the three c ing young ladies before mentioned. 
Then there ia the dear old vicar, whom I am always 
so fond of talking to, because after a short time 
he lulls me to sleep; then a Captain Crew, who 
is coming from Plymouth ; and last, Sir Frederick 
Halton, whom one of the charming young ladies 
is very smitten with.” 

“But whom,” interposed Aunt Hester, “ Sir 
Frederick cares nothing for when some one else 
is near,” with a smile at the fair face bending 
over her tea, 

Max Mowbray’s face clouded. 

“Sir Frederick Halton does not bear & good 
name, There are many rather discreditable re- 
ports concerning him.” 

“IT know nothing of evil reports. I only know 
him from having met him and from his visiting 
here,’’ said Leah, rather coldly, 

With these words she moved away. 

Not very long after Max Mowbray was in his 
room, when he heard voices almost under his 
window. Surely it was Leah ! yes, and by her 
side was a tall man, whom he easily recognised as 
Sir Frederick Halton, 

For bim she had dressed so early for this walk 
about the gardens! He felt very bitterly against 
her, and determined he would go back to town 
and marry Lena Saltrum directly. 

He never doubted her objection to this sudden 
freak ; he guessed she would only be too ready. 

“Marry him!’ he muttered, “and regret it 
all your life! You would soon find the kind of 
man you had gained fora husband. As to poor 
Frank, you never had the smallest portion of 
affection for him, Bah! it’s sickening to hear 
Aunt Hester speak of this gay life being led to 
keep you from pining. It’s a title, Mrs. Lorton, 
you want ; and if Lord Someone were to come and 
pay you homage, Sir Frederick might go, for all 
you cared, 

Max.Mowbray never came near Leah until she 
satat the piano, and then he seemed drawn by 
some mystical agency. The song she sang thrilled 
him, and the last words, 


* For ever, and for ever,” 


appeared sung for him aloue. There was no 
sound for a few minutes—no} until Leah had 
risen—and then poured out thanke profusely, and 
requests for the song again. 

ut Leah politely d to sing again. 

“The soug always makes me feel sad,” she 
said; “and I can never singafter it so you really 
must excuse me; and the next time I'll sing 
plenty for you until you alltel! me to leave off,” 





“Yes ; I believe the mater and the girls go on 


“JT could listen for ever,” said Sir Frederick, 


“Oh, Sir Frederick! and sometimes you say 
you do not care for :ausic,” 

** It is your voice,” he whispered, “ which hos 
thecharm! Come on the terrace,” 

She looked at Max Mowbray ; had he but gin n 
her cold thanks ; he had never asked her to sing 


again. 

If he had looked kindly she would have refused 
Sir Frederick's invitation; bub as it was he 
turned his head away. She took the arm prof- 
fered to her, and soon he was asking her to be his 
wife. 

‘Leah, you must have seen my great admira- 
tion for you ; you must know you alone have kept 
me in this dreary old country place, Now givo 
me my answer.” 

“Sir Frederick, I do not thinkI shall ever 
marry agaiu ; and, besides, it is too early to re- 
ceivean offer fromanyone yet. My husband has 
not been dead quite a twelvemonth yet ; and I 
really could not give you ananswer until then.” 

He grasped at the offer. 

“ You will not receive another offer in the mean- 
time, Leah, if I wait, will you? How long, tell 
me, is it 3” 

“He died in September,” she said, giving a 
shiver. 

“September! Then the first week I shall 
expect your reply. And you give me some hope, 
Leah, don’t you +” 

“T give you vo hope,” she answered. “If 
you like to wait and renew your offer, then I'll 
answer you. In the meantime we must be as 
though no word had been spoken,” 

He snatched a kiss from her lips, which she 
would have avoided if she could, and then she 
very soon returned to the house. 

The guests departed, and Leak turned to her 
aunt, 

‘* Aunt Hester, Sir Frederick asked me on the 
terrace to be his wife.” 

Max Mowbray never noticed her, but looked 
out on the bright moonlight. 

“ And what did you say, dear?” 

"That [ would give him av answer ina month; 
and he has agreed to it.” 

“Aunt Hester,” said Max, “I don’t think I 
shall stay after Monday.” 

“ Not go to the pic-nic, Mr, Mowbray ?” 

“No, Mrs, Lorton, I think not,” he answered, 
quietly. 

“Oh, Max, you had better ; I should like you 

to accept Sir Frederick’s invite, and”—she said, 
in a lower tone—‘“‘and look after Leah.” 
“She will have Sir Frederick to take care of 
her.” 
“Yes, I know; but for all that I prefer you 
being with her. And I don’t like him driving 
her in that dog-cart, he is so very recklese,” 

“Tf you really wish me, Aunt Hester, I'l! stay 
to please you, but only for you.” ~ 

“T never expected you to stay to please any 
one else, Max,” sheanswered. And then a light 
began to dawn on the simple old lady that per- 
haps Max’s visit had something to do with Leah 
being there, 

“For he cannot be so fond of his intended 
wife if he can keep away at a humdrum place 
like this,” she mused. 

So Max, making or trying to mako himself 
believe it was to please his aunt, stayed ; pre- 
~~ next morning dutifully to accompany the 
adies to church, but his surprise was great 
when Leah came in in a handsome morning 
robe. . 

“Take great care of your aunt, Mr. Mow- 
bray. Do not let your wandering thoughts pre- 
vent you from paying her every attention.” 

“Are you not coming, Leah!” asked Mrs. 
Lorton, 

“No, dear aunt, Sir Frederick promised to 
bring me over some nice flowers he has in hia 
conservatory ; so, as I am nearly an engaged 
young woman, I must be obedient.” 

“Then I suppose it is settled,” said Mrs. 
Lorton to her nephew, as they drove away. 
“T did not expect he would be the kind ot man 
to be put off with that answer.” 

And Max Mowbray was wishing he had never 
come away from town. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MONDAY morning came; the sun shene bril- 
liantly ; and Mrs. Lorton, Leab, and Max Mow- 
bray drove to Sir Frederick Halton’s houee, 
avout a mile distant, Here were all prepara- 
tions ready for the pic-nic. Some of the guerts 
had come; others, whore houses lay in their | 
road, they would pick up. Leah was seated 
beside Sir Frederick in the dog-cart, while the 
others of the party came on in waggonettes, 

Leah. would have enjoyed the lovely drive im- 
ameusely if her companion had been silent, but 
he would keep talking all kinds of nonsense until 
the proposed halting-place was reached, Then he 
assisted her to alight, when Max thought he held 
her in his arms longer than was necessary, and | 
she came up inquiring whether he had not en- 
joyed the beautiful country, 

“For [know you are an admirer of all that | 
is beautiful, Mr. Mowbray,” she said, archly. 

Bat she could not get him to smile. He had | 

een annoyed since he had seen her and Sir | 
Frederick together, and considered if che were 
engaged to the barovet she should not seek to 
hide it from their friends generally. 

So the day passed without a word being ex- 
chauged between Max Mowbray aud Leab Lor- 
tou 

Ikut when they were to return Leah would not 
accompany Sir Frederick in the dog-cart. He 
tried all his powers of persuasion, [bo was of no | 
use ; she resolutely adhered to her first intention | 
of returning with Mrs, Lorton, 

“Tam cold,” she explained to the baronet. 

“You will be just as cold in the waggonette,” | 
be 8 id, sulkily. 

“Have one of the Miss West's,’ she said, | 
persuasively, 

Hang Mias West!” he answered, angrily, as | 
Leah moved towards one of the waggonettes 
where her aunt was just seated 

“Mr, Mowbray, there is just 1 
she said, as she passed him, 








ym for you,” 








And who would have thought her voice would | 
have acted like the magic it did? Without one | 
word he took his seat beside her. And Sir | 
Frederick, with a scow!l, looked on ; but he felt | 


mollified when she called to bim as he pasecd | 
with Miss West by his side,— 

“A pleasant drive, Frederick !” | 

She had called him the first time by bis | 
Christian name, and it pleased him, while it | 
astonished the rest of the company, and irritated | 
Max Mowbray extremely. 

“Am I to understand you are engaged to 
Halton ¢” ; 

“You are to undersiand no more than you | 
do,” she said, smiling in his face. “ Bat behave | 
yourself, and look pleasant, It will be a change 
to see you smile; you have been unusually glum 
all the day.” 

He drew her cloak closer round her slight figure 
whea he saw her shiver, as if with cold; and 
when Leah shivered again it was only to receive 
the same atcention, to feel the hand of the man 
she chought more of than life slipped round her 
waist, 

Aud he, almost beside himself with the mag- 
netiam of those love-lit eyes, forgot all, in his 

trancement, but the woman at his vide, who 
bAd so chained his soul ! 

Chen, io Sir Frederick’s house, she was equally 
oving. They sauutered together by the stream 
until the baronet—who was very jealous of 
handsome Max Mowbray—found them and took 
Lesh into dinner, 

But Max cared not now. When they danced 
on the lawn to the glorious band, whose bewitch- 
ing straine lent additional charma to the glorious 
night, she was enclosed io his arms, aad she felt 
she should have been blessed could she have died 
there. 

“Leah, won't you come along the stream 
again ?” he whispered to her. 

She was ready—he could neve 
veady—to accompany him. 

“ What a glorious evening, Mr. Mowbray !” 

“Why do you call me Mr. Mowbray! I call 
you Leah!” 

“Not always, Max,” she whispere 4, 


guess how 





“That sounds betrer,” he said, as he preseed 


the hand on his arm, “Leah, you call Halton 
Frederick, Have you given him his answer?” 

“Ah! you are inquisitive,” she said, laughing. 
“Well, just lo rende: his very lonely drive with 
only poor Misa West pleasanter, I called him 
Frederick.” 
agg might have been a pleasant drive,” said 
ALAX. 

He did not anticipate much pleasure from it 
whea I proposed for him to drive her home, He 
said ‘Hang Misa West | ‘—just as you might have 
said ‘ Hang Leah Lorton !’—if Miss Saltrum had 
maade the same propo:al.” 

“T should never have said that, though I have 
thought many bitter things of Leah Lorton in 
my own mind, and had resolved to return to town 
at once,” 

* To Miss Saltrum ?" 

«Hang Miss Saltrum !” 

. "Ob! you are as bad as Frederick!’ she 
said, putting her small hand over his mouth, 

But it was only held there captive. 

“Max !" she cried, reprovingly. 

The hand was loosed, and he caught her in his 
arms. She was content to be there, with his 
lips to hers, content te be there for ever; but, 
looking into her eyes, he quickly recovered com- 
posure, 

“ Leah, forgive mo,” he cried, 

“ What have I to forgive?” 

* Leah!” came a voice, stern and harsh ; 
“T bave been hunting for you everywhere. Mr, 
Mowbray, I will take care of Mrs. Lorton ; she has 
promised the next three dances to me.” 

As the pair moved away, Max Mowbray 
eaid,— 


“Mad 1 oh, Leah, Icah ! the happiness of my 


life is gone, and yet I'd risk it if I were free,” 


And Leah, for the rest of the evening, was not 
lost sight of by the baronet. 

She looked hard at Max as they drove home, 
and when she said “ Good-night!” he looked 
away from her. 

Leah Lorton paseed a sleepless night ; her soul 
was wrapped up in Mex Mowbray. And he, with- 
out a word to anyone but the footman, left by the 
first train, and, when the ladies came down to 
breakfast, it waa with astonishment they heard 


of his departure. 


lo Leah the news fell heavily. 

‘He has gone to avoid me. After what he 
said last night he will not stay, Oh! Max, Max! 
it would, of course, be dishonourable of you to 
break off your engagement with Lena Saltrum, 
and to stay near me I know you caunot. My 
dream has gone! Nowit matters nob whom I 
have ; I can never marry Max.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Lorton persuaded her to 
drive into the town to make some little purchases, 
She did as her aunt wished, but when she re- 
turned, she eaid,— 

“fT cannot get the lace, Aunt Heater. I'll go 
into Plymouth to-morrow, Will you coma? 

* Well, I may as well, dear, We'll star early, 
and be back to luncheon.” 

The next morning the carriage was ordered, and 
the ladies were driven into the town of Plymouth. 
{b was market day, and the town was unusually 
busy. Leah was driven to the best shop. When 
she alighted from the carriage two men were in 
conversation, and made way for her to pass, One 
belonged to the shop, the other she recoguised 
immediately, and went pale to the lips. However, 
she commanded herself sufficiently to buy the 
lace, and then returned to the carriage. 

* Home |” she said to the footman, as he closed 
the door. But she was well aware the man had 
obtained another look at her face, 

And she was right, He had recognised her, and 
muttered,-— 

** | always eaid ehe was above ground.” 

Then, turning toe his companion, he inquired 
who the handsome lady was just stepped into the 
carriage. 

“That ie a Mrs. Lorton, a widow dnd niece to 
the old lady in the carriage. She\came from 
India, where her husband died, to Mra. Lorton, 
Let ine see, thab was some time last February. 
Handsome woman, isn't she ” 

“Very,” answe the other man, absently, 
and, after some few minutes’ conversation, they 
separated, 





eee 

While Leab, who complained of the heat, Jay 
back in the carriage, and, when the Firs was 
reached, went to her oOwn*room, declaring she 
could not sit up longer, and for three or four 
days she was'too ill to be 'seen, 

Sir Frederick Halton was very much troubled 
at Leah’s illness, and persistently called to make 
inquiries. porns 

“Tl see him,” she said, one afternoon, to 
Mrs. Lorton. ‘* Let him come up to my sitting- 
room.” sn 

Her word was law ia that house, and Sir 
F. ederick, nothing loth, was soon asking her ten- 
derly thg cause of her sudden illness, 


= = 


“T believe it was a touch of sunstroke,” she 
answered. “It was intensely hot in the car- 
riage.” 


“Tt wasn’t Mowbray going away, was it $” he 


asked, 

“If it had been [ should have goneafter him, 
Bat you need not be so jealous; no one else 
wants me,” 

“Thea why not give me my answer?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ You may have your answer if you like, Til 
be your wife |” 

Sir Frederiok wae delighted, and, having, 
obtained permission to come whenever he chose 
to see her, he left the house, and the first 
person he met was made acquainted with the 
news. It was soon quickly spread that Sir 
Frederick Halton would marry the beautiful 
widow, young Mrs, Lorton, and the baronet 
chuckled over the disappointments of many. 

Mre. Lorton was rather surprised at Leah's 
choice and her capriciousness, but a loving 
word or smile soon brought the old lady round. 
No one was like her beautiful Leah, and she 
might do all kinds of things and be forgiven, 
that with another mn would be condemned, 

One morning, when Leah was walking through 
the pleasant country lanes, she was accosted 
by the man whom she had notice at the draper’s 
shop. : 

Nellie Forrester ?” he said, 

“You are mistaken,” she answered, haughtily. 
“ My name is Lorton.” 

“Tt is, now; but your name was Nellie 
Forrester.” 

“You are outof your mind. Let me pass!” 
she said. 

“No,” he cried, planting himeelf to prevent 
her passing him, ‘* You must have been insane 
when you thought to hide from me, when you 
run off with my note in your pocket, “I did not 
give that to you for a new start ; it was to: help 
you until you were my wife. You know me 
now. I am Fred King, the man whom you 
promised to marry!” _ 

Leah protested her ignorance, but she found 
she had her match in mean, 

‘*} shall ferret this out,” he said, and he 
moved away for her to pasa, ‘I'll go to the 
proper authorities, There willsoon bea warrant 
issued for the apprehension of the murderer 
of Mrs. Forrester. You can pass now, Mra. 
Lorton.” : 

But Mrs, Lorton did not choose to go at his 
bidding. 

“Supposing you found this Nellie Forrester, 
what would you have of her?” 

“To keep her promise,” he said, “and to be 

wife,” 


me Would you have a murderess?"” che asked. 

“J would take her as she is,” he answered, 
ignoring her remark ; but if ehe refuses she can 
see for _bmse what is in store for her.” 

He handed her the copy of an old newspaper, 
with the account of the murder in ft. 

“Pred King,” she said, “I am engaged to Sir 
Frederick Halton, How am TI to act? 

“ Break off with him,” he answered ge” 
“and tell me first all about that case. 
murder, I mean.” : 

“J have nothing to tell you, except I did not 
have your ten-pound note, and how [ came here 
has nothing to do with you, Suffice it, I am Mrs. 
Frank Lorton, wn adopted daughter of the 
lady at the Firs, and @m very likely to be her 
heiress.” 

“Oh! And I shall expect you to renew our 
old acquaintance.” 
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" Can’t you give mea little while, Fred?” she 
pleaded. “ Give mea month, and I promise you 
in that time to be supposed to make your ac- 
quaintence, and also to be your wife as soon as 
we can arrange ali,” 

“ Agreed,” he answered ; “ but mind, I'l] keep 
you under my eye, and Nellie——” 

* Leah, if you please.” 

“ Good-bye,” hesaid. “I always gave you the 
credit of running off.with the money.” 

She gave him her hand and turned wearily 
away, he watching her until lost to view, 

" Better to. have ended my miserable existence 
in that river mud than have lived ov in this 
fear, never to know peace or happiness more |” 


ee 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Max Mownray had parted from Leah because 
he could not trust himself in her company. 

“Even were I free I dare not ask her to be 
my wife. She has the tainb of insanity—I 
should always ke remembering that—and every 
time she did anything eccentric I should pub it 
down a8 madness directly, I dare not ask her, 
even were I free; and now the best thing is to 
hurry on the marriage as quickly as it is possible. 
I fancy how pleased Lena will be to see me.” 

But that day Mrs. Mowbray had received a 
letter from her sister, telling her Leah was en- 
gaged to Sir Frederick Halton, and Mrs, Mowbray 
had immediately driven to Mrs. Saltrum’s to im- 
part the news, thinking it would quiet Lena. 

The mother and daughter no sooner felt safe 
than they intended to make Max suffer for his 
coldness, and Mrs, Saltrum agreed with her 
daughter that she should give him his freedom. 

“Depend on it, my dear, he'll be so very 
astonished ; he'll raake it all up, and ask you to 
be married directly, Go to the Smiths; they 
say he means returning to-day. No doubt he 
will be here thisevening if he has come by an 
early morning train. You can stay the night 
with them, and I'll talk to the young gentleman,” 

The young gentleman did call on his way home 
and very distantly he was received, 

* Where is Lena, Mre, Saltrum ?” he asked, 

,. ‘She has gone to Mrs, Smith’s; but I have a 
few words to say to you. Lena very much objects 
to the way in which you have treated her; you 
left for your aunt’s without even saying good-bye. 
We hear you have been carrying on a flirtation 
with young Mrs. Lorton ; and Lena also wishes 
me to tell you she considers by your behaviour 
you have rendered the engagement between you 
atan end,” ; 

A Lena herself say this?” he asked. 

* Yes,” 

“ Did she go purposely to avoid me to-night ?” 

ot Yes,” 


“ Tf those are Lena’s wishes I have no more to 
say, Mrs. Saltrum. I hope she will meet with 
some one worthy of her. You have fallea into a 
slight error regarding my cousin—she is not yet 
engaged to Sir Frederick ; she has postponed her 
answer for a month,” 

“That was a shaft directed at me, Mrs, Sal- 
trum,” he muttered, as he went downstairs. “It 
glanced off without damage, but mine told home 
ae da I am free, and yet I dare not, I know 
she me—I could see it in her eyes yesterday, 
when I looked at her. And yet I dare not—-I 
should feel I was bringing a curse on my head, 
Her father a murderer, and then to take his own 
life ! and Leah was thought to turn after him. 
Oh! my queen, my queen | handsomer even than 
the lovely girl whom fate threw in my path to be 
& torment for ever !” 

For several days Max endured a series of 
bitter attacks and taunts from his mother and 
sisters, until atlas, goaded almost to desperation, 
he left once more for nis aunt’s house. 

"Vil ask her to be my wife; and whatever 
trouble comes of it, it lies at their door.” : 

So that a week had not elapsed when Max 
Mowbray one evening walked into the house, 
creating great astonishment, He was glad to find 
them alone, for, as it happened, the Baronet was 


dining with some friends. 
“Dear me, Mas, how you atartled me!” cried 





his aunt. “ Whatever possesses you to race about, 
from one place to the other! You never seem to 
know your own mind.” 

‘Am I not welcome, Aunt Hester #” 

" Always welcome to your home, my dear boy. 
There sit down and have some dinner, See how 
you have acared Leah! ” 

‘“Tamesorry if I have etartled you,” he said, 


gently. 

‘* Well, I was rather startled to see you walk 
in, I must confess ; however it is a pleasant sur- 
prise.” 

“Tt is doubly so to me to hear you say those 
few words,” he whispered in her ear, while his 
aunt was giving some orders toa servant, 

But Leah gave no answering smile, she knew 
what was in the future for her. She had been 
thinking what people would eay to her preference 
for Fred King. What would—what could they 
think of her choice? People already had said 
she was.capricious, they would then indeed have 
occasion to say 80. 

Max noticed her still pale face, and now he was 
-—_ in her society the fascination returned ten- 
fold. 

He was glad when he could entice her into the 
garden ; he forgot all his feary, he thought now 
only of her, 

* Leah,” he said, “I am free now from my en- 
gagement to Lena Saltrum, How about Sir 
Frederick 4” 

“T have given him his answer, Max. I have 
promised to marry him.” 

It sounded asa knell in Max Mowbray’s ears. 
Lost again! And yet there was just a faint 
something passing through his mind, other than 
regret for the loss he had experienced, while Lesh 
hardly seemed capable of thinking at all, 

She wandered round the gardens wonderlog 
what next would turn against her. She could see 
that had she waited to give Sir. Frederick his 
answer, Max would have teld of his love. But 
then, that other— what then would shehavedone ? 

* Better so! ” she murmured, “‘ better as itis ! 
Of all miserable women, was there ever the 
like of Leah Lorton ?” 

He looked at her face and saw the.pain ske was 
suffering; and his look brought Leah to her 
senses, She must act her part yet; she must 
be capricious Leah, or all would be lost, She 
struggled bravely against all emotion, and the 
taan by her side stared iu surprise as she turned 
to him, asking if he meant to be at her wedding, 

“For Frederick says he'll not wait long for me, 
You think me fickle, don’t you ; now confess }” 

“T cannot understand you, Leah. First you 
are sad, and then gay, Whab makes you change 
so suddenly ¢” 

“T am arestleds woman, Max—have all kind 
of moods, gay and grave.” 

* And no heart!” he said. 

“ And no heart |” she answered. 

ie turned on hee] and leit her without another 
word, 

“That woman will die in a madhouse !” he 
murmured to himself; ‘I’m thankful for bein, 
saved from her—dreadful to think of with su 
beauty, such power to wield a man to whateo- 
ever she wills |” 

* Aunt Hester, do you notice anything about 
Leah’s manner liar $”’ 

“ Very excitable, that is all,” answered Mrs, 

ton. 

“You don’t think that she inherits her father’s 
insanity }” 

* Good ions! Max; Leah is no more in- 
sane than I am.” 

Leah was glad the next day when the baronet 
put in an appearance, and gladly acquiesced when 
he asked her to go for a drive with him, 

There was a certain air of proprietorship which 
was very vexatious to Max, and yet he knew, had 
he been Sir Frederick, he should have been the 
same, 

He roamed about alone, unhappy and ill- 
tempered. He made Mra. Lorton angty, until 
he told him at last unless he could be agreeable 
he had better return to town, 

That evening's post brought him a letter from 
Lena Saltrum, tellin him that she wassorry she 
had been go jealous of him, and asking him to for- 
give her, 


| We planned a nice little meeting for you. 





Mrs, Lorton, after much persuasion, got him 
to let her read the letter, and then Leah and she 
talked it over together; and at last, unknown to 
Max, wrote off an invitation for Lena and her 
mother for 4 week if they had no other engage 
ment. 

With joy they readily accepted it. And to 
Max's great surprise one day he eaw them ab the 
Firs, 

Ha could scarcely believe his eyes when he 
walked into the room ; and Lena fancied he was 
not over pleased ab their—to him—tnexpected 
arrival, 

‘* How is it they are here?” he arke? Y.eab, 
quietly. 

* Why, by Aunt Heater’s invitation, to be en 
4 iow, 
Max, my dear boy, make it up with Miss Saltrum 


‘and you wil! be happy again.” 


“ Did you propose for Lena Saltrum to come 
here 1” 

Leah nodded brightly. 

‘* It’s not often I make people happy, but this 
time I hope I shall succeed.” 

“You will find Lena will not appreciate your 
kindness, Leah; and as to ever thinking of 
making her my wife, it is ridiculous! Not after 
the old lady’s withering scorn.” 

“But you are not to marry the old Taay,” 
said Leah, 

**T'm not so sure the whole family wouldn't 
be in the bargain, Lena treated me very 
badly.” 

* And you returned the treatment. Yes, Max ; 
you shad no right to come here without a word to 


er. 

“She had uo right to tavnb me as she did,” 
he anewered, Then he continued“ It’s no use 
talking, Leah, I shall never marry her, 20 more 
than I shall you.” 

Lesh shook her head, smiling. But try as hard 
as she could, tears dimmed her bright eyes ; and 
leaving Mex Mowbray looking after her, she. went 
quickly to the house, encountering Lena Saltrum, 
who had been watching them speaking together, 
and now eaw Leah's face web with tears, 


a eee oe 


CHAPTER VIII. 


. “Tare and detest thas woman!” said Lena 
to her mother, stamping her foot, “She has 
taken him from me, You see, he now pretends 
he has business in town because we have come 
here, No, marama, Max will never marry me, L 
feel sure,” 

“My dear Lena, Max will never roarry Mrg. 
Lorton, for her aunt hay just been telling me 
that her father died mad, and Max has « horror 
of madness, she says. If it had not been known 
to him he would have made Leah his wife. But 
he would nof haveher. So, Lena, if you play 
your cards well he may repew the old love.” 

" But not if he is going away!” 

“ He'll soon get tired. Letus remain here for 
the week, and by that time he will come to his 
senses.” 

‘Tf that is the case, I’ll have my revenge ov 
her,” said Lena. * Yes, mamina, as | am now eure 
Max won't have her, she shall; not be Lady 
Halton |” 

Why not try after Sir Frederick yourseif, 
Lena?” 

* But I like Max, mamma.” 

‘Nonsense | And so you will Sir Frederick ; 
he is a five-lookivg man, Lady Halton sounds 
better than Mrs. Mowbray.” 

*€ So it does ; but I like Max.” 

‘‘ Then you are a bigger goose than I took you 
to be }” said the mother, very impatiently. 

" Weill, ['ll see, Ah! there is Sir Frederick—- 
gee, coming in, He is always here—a very 
different lover to Max,” 

“J should think so. Now, come down and be 
as pleasing as you can, and let Max Mowbray see 
you care nothing for him.” 

They descended, going into the garden, 

“ Good-morning, Sir Frederick,” the old lady 
said, sweet)y. 

* Good-morning,” echoed Lena, 

Sir Frederick did not seem so much Am- 
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pressed by their appearance as they would have 
liked, but he invited them all over to his house. 
They set off, Sir Frederick the gayest of the 


Ray. 

His sister, a Mrs, Devereux, met them, and Lena 
now saw & good opportunity of venting ber spite, 
She was all attention to the lady, and the two 
got on very well together, 

They were seated at luncheon, when Mrs, 
Devereux spoke of that morning. a gentleman 
aimiriog their house and asking permission to 
look ovér the grounds. 

He sentin his card—Mr, Frederick King—and 
otked if he might look round this afternoon. I 
gave on permission ; but, of course, now we must 

im.” 


** Yes,” answered her brother. 

“But why ?” asked Leah. ‘“ We need not be 
4n the poor man’s way. Perhaps he is an artist.” 

“ Ob ! he won't trouble us, J daresay, Yes, let 
him look round.” 

They bad almost forgotten the circumstance, all 
but Leah, when the figure of a man was 
discernible in a portion of the garden, 

Sir Frederick, who was always courteous to 
strangers, went to him, and Leah, knowing he had 
come there to see her, and would think sheavoided 
him, eauntered over to the baronet. 

They were talking to the stranger for a few 
moments, and then left him to go over the 
remainder of the grounds, 

After a few minutes Leah was not to be seen, 
aud Mrs. Devereux and Jena went in search of 
her. 

“Why, there she is, just by that clamp of 
trees, talking to the stranger !”’ cried Lena, 

“Very improper,” said Mrs. Devereux. “It 
was not quite right to go with Frederick, and 
apeak to him, but—good Heavens! the man is 
kissing her baud!” 

* Gome away, Mrs. Devereux,” cried Lena ; “I 
will tell you something, only keep it from Leah, 
She does some vory strange things, and we are all 
afraid she possesses.a little of her father’s insanity. 
He murdered his wife and then cut his own 
throat !” 

“ Good gracious! And she will be Frederick's 
wife! Not if I have any power to prevent it.” 

“Done!” cried Lena to herself, exultingly. 
“Leah Lorton, I’ve paid you partly, not all, 

et | ” 

On the following morning the Baronet called 
quite early, and asked to see the elder Mrs, 
Lorton alone for a few minutes, 

“ Mra, Lorton, I have had a severe blow when I 
reached home last night. I was telling my 
sister of Leah being so upset, when she informed 
me there was Insanity in her family. Miss 
Saltrum had told her. Is this true }” 

“ Her father died insane, That does not prove 
Leah is too,” 

“ Pardon me; when a lady allows a stranger to 
kiss her hands it seems very like insanity.” 

Then Sir Frederick told of all his sister had 


n. 

“ Under the circumstances, Mrs, Lorton, I can- 
not fulfil my engagement to Leah. You must 
know what it costs me to lose her, for sle has 
become dear to me, They say your nephew 
knows it, and that is why he does not ask her to 
be his wife.”’ 

“My nephew was engaged to Miss Saltrum 
until they quarre!led over Leah, and then in the 
meantime Leah had given you your answer, Sir 
Frederick ; but of course I, in ber name, release 
you fro any engagement to marry. But you 
will promise one thiog--no word of this shall 
escape your lips, or it will be her ruin,” 

“TI promise |” he said, solemnly, and Mrs. 
Lorton knew he would keep his word. 

"And leave me to deal with Leah, Sir 
Frederick. I am very sorry ; not that I want to 
jose her, she is all the world to me, but for you I 
am sorry.” 

**Tt has fallen heavily, Mrs. Lorton, on me; 
but better now than when she was my wife,” 

Sir Frederick went home, and by the mid-day 
train he had left Devonshire, and Mre. Lorton had 
seen Mrs. Saltrum and Lena, telling them it was 
great unkindness on their part, after ahe had told 
them as a secret, and to soothe Lena’s jealousy ; 
the end being that the ladies also left, and only 





oe remained at a Firs, more ——— = 
were gone ; and beginning to fall again under 
the old spell when a tel from his father 
compelled him also to start for London. 

Mrs, Lorton had broken the news to Leah that 
Sir Frederick's sister had seen the stranger kiss 
her hand, 

“ Was ib so, Leah?” 

Yes, aunt! but I thought there was no 
harm.” 

“Very imprudent,” said the old lady, “ you 
will be more guarded for the future.” 

“T'll marry the first man who will have me,” 
— Leab, angrily, “and then I shali be at 
rea ” 

* Are you not at rest here, Leah ?” 

“Oh! Aunt Hester, your goodness to me I 
5 a oe bear with me a little longer, 


lear. 

“ My love, I have never complained,” answered 
the old lady. . 

“Say no more, Aunt Hester; if he could so 
lightly set me aside, he is not worthy of more 
thought from me.” 

Leah that day posted a letter herself to Fred 
King ; it was only that she bad broken with Sir 
Frederick Halton, andshe was ready to keep her 
promise with him. 

“TfI can mould him a littlé differently it will 
be to his interest to keep my secret ; then I shall 
be afraid of no one. If any one ehould turn up 
here from India, which I am always anxious 
about, and they eay I am not Leah Lorton! I 
cannot be proved to be anyone else, with Fred 
ov my side to help,” 

And Fred King, who was delighted with the 
way events had prospered, went to Plymouth to 
see about some business, intending to return to 
his former lodging near Leah, when he was sud- 
denly taken ill. 

Leah wondered she had never met him in her 
rambles, and a fortnight passed away. It made 
her uneasy. Was he bent on bringing her, as he 
supposed, to justice } x 

At last she received a note ina very poor hand. 
Ib was from him, but she could scarcely believe it. 
He said he was very ill, and was not likely ever 
to recover, and begging her, for her own sake, to 
come and see him. She determined to risk it, 
and wrote to say she would come. . 

Making an excuse to her aunt she took the 
carriage to Plymouth, and, leaving it at » certain 
place, closely veiled, made her way to the hotel 
Fred King was at. 

“ Are you Miss King?” asked the waiter. 

She nodded her head. He called to a woman, 
who was a nurse, aud she led her into the room 
where he lay. 

_/ &h a glance Leah saw death in his face. 

“Ohl Fred!” she cried, as she clasped his 
hand, “ get well.” 

es we I me oe you nae ded 

—_ »” ahe said, tears c 
other down See cheeks, 

* Nellie; there ig no help for me now. I must 
tell you all that is on my mind. I-knew when 
first I came to see you in Bermondsey that there 
was a Nellie Forrester advertised for in the 

I made certain inquiries, aud found it 
nearly resembled you who was wanted, and I 
guessed many would come, Then I wanted you 
to be my wife, do you see!” 

The girl at the bedside nodded. 

“The day of the bank-note, I called in the 


evening and found what had happened. You 
may guess how completely kn over I was 
at the news, You a murderer! I could not 


believe it, knowing how hard you had worked 
for your living, and for her.” 

“TY am giad of that Fred!” said the girl. 

“ And f stayed about the place until the body 
was taken away; and then, when I was going, I 
noticed a man there, looking very haggard and 
emaciated. I took no notice at the time ; I only 
thought he was a looker-on ; but I fancied some- 
how, Nellie, you were not dead. I fancied you 
had taken the bank-note, and yet I could not 
believe you had taken your mother’s life. 

“Well, things went on. Lveryone believed 
you were dead. A body was picked up of a 
woman round there, and some said it was yours ; 
butI did not share in the general opinion, as I 





have said before. But one evening I was sent 
for to see a man who had fallen in a fit, and was 
taken to the hospital. It was, you guess whom 
Jamea Forrester—not your father, Nellie,” 

The girl's blanched cheeks and wide open eyes 
told of the struggle within her. 

“But your father’s worthless brother, who had 
enticed your poor weak-minded mother to leave 
her home and her husband. But she took her 
child—give her all that is due—she could not 
leave her child. Her parents left .her some 
property when they died to keep her from the 
union, for they felt dishonovred by the step she 
had taken, They were holding a respectable 
position as farmers. 

“ Your father, after his wife ran off with his 
brother, went abroad and died there. He left a 
will, giving all his property to his. daughter, 
Nellie Forrester, 

“This is the story, or rather part of it, which 
James Forrester told me. He thought, when he 
heard of his brother’s death, perhaps your mother 
could help him ; and when, that fatal day you 
had gone to the City, he had follow ‘ou 
home on the previous night—for he 
you, though several years had gone by—your 
mother said you would bring some money home, 
and she would help him all she could. When 
you came back she wanted to get you away again 
to see this worthless fellow, whose mere name she 
seemed to idolize. 

‘* When you left, after the fow words with your 
mother, he came again ; and she had told him of 
the ten-pound note which I had sent you. He 
wanted it; but she refused. They q 
and he struck her, she falling dead at his feet. 

“This is what he told me when he lay dying 
in the hospital, and which was taken down in 
writing. The money which your father had left 

ou went to the next-of-kin, when it became 

wn, or rather was supposed—for no trace of 

ou could be found—you had committed suicide, 

ut you can get it even now! I am ready, if you 

are quick, to swear to you! Nellie, I'll make all 
atonement I can.” 

“ Dear Fred, ifI had come to you that night, 
and asked your help, you would have saved me; 
but when, after my few angry words with my 
poor mother, I returned, I saw her on the ground 
dead ; and he—my father I supposed him—then 
‘For her sake |’ aun ag 

e 


was my father, I fancied, and could I bring him 
by my own word to his death?’ I didnot care 
where I went; but rushed to the river, and 
here I was saved from self-destruction by what I 
considered to be Providence.” . 

Then Fred King heard the story of Nellie 
Forrester's life from then to the present time. 
She hid nothing from him. 

“ T destroyed her letter, poor thing; that she 
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a struggle to bear, Fred.” 

“You bave a home, Nellie. You love this 
man, Mowbray. Keep it, There is, that I can 
gee, no Destroy all trace of — 

an 


Forrester with the stain om your name ; 
knowing in position you were not his equal he 
might not care to make you his wife, As it is, 
worse evils might fall on you. Be Leah Lorton 
to the end of your days, You are supposed here 
to be my sister, no one here need be any the 
wier.” 
“Ob, Fred, try and get well, and be my 
friend.” J 

" Nellie, I would for your sake ; but I'm afraid 
there's no chance now, Go, Nellie, and try and 
come to me to-morrow, I'm I tormented 
you ; but I would now be a true a.” 

“ Live, Fred, live, for my sake |” di 

He shook his head and emiled, then again 
urging her to leave, for fear of people's suspicions. 
She said good-bye, left the hotel, sought her 
carriage, and-.was driven home, 

The next day again saw her in the — 
Plymouth town, She passed on to the hotel, an 
inquired for Mr, King. 


“ He died late last evening, ma'am,” said the 
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" His sister returned and was with him 


arri 
Mrs. Lorton and Leah left some time after 
these events for Scotland, going very near where 
the Mowbrays, who had gone for the shooting, 
located, and Occasional visits were paid to 


the power of her witchery on him, and she fancied 
at times he seemed to forget his chilliness, and be 
more like the Max of old. 

“Leah,” said her aunt, “are you ready to go 
out with me this morning ?” 

**No, Aunt Hester, I am tired, and it is 
cold. I think I'll stay indoors, You will not 
mind 1” 

“No, dear,” she replied, and soon: after 
Leah was and yet she could not rest, 

“I wish now I had gone with her. I think 
I'll walk round ; it is getting very cold. now, 
Ab ! we shall soon have winter here,” 

She put on a warm jacket and went towards 
Mrs. Mowbray’s. They had rented a house for a 
short time, and people seemed to go in and out 
as ax § pleased. 

went round by the side gate and walked 
in—no one was near, She passed into the house, 
and to the drawing-rooms, which were divided 
with heavy curtains ; here she heard voices. She 
was in to startle the ladies when Mrs, 
Mowbray’s words fell on her ears,— 

“I do not think; Hester, you should have 
brought that girl here ; she is very dangerous to 
Max. I tell you I would rather see him dead 
than married to her. Then followed a long dis- 
cussion as to Leah’s insanity. 

The ladies sat at length in silence, and Max 
came in through the opposite door. Springing 
across the room he raised the. unconscious form 
of Leah in his arms, 

“Aunt Hester,” he called. “ Mother, come 
quickly ; I am afraid Leah is dead |” 

a Letts SOAS tak ep Sectins, 
» my ng, “t 
have killed you.” ~~ 

Leah did not die, though she was very near 
death’s door. had fever, which left her 
very weak and feeble—a mere skeleton, 

“We will go home, Aunt Hester, as soon as 
we can ; I shall never wish to come to Scotland 


She never mentioned one word of that 
conversation ; she only laid on the couch and 
arg out far away. The doctas shook their 


“Some mental distress has caused this!” 

Her mind is sound?” asked Mre, Lorton, 
anxiously of the doctor. 

“Sound! my dear lady, Sound! I should 
like to be as sure about my own.” 

This was balm, indeed ; and Mrs. Mowbray 
and Max were made acquainted with the joyful 
news, 


** Nonsense !” said Mrs. Mowbray to her son. * 


“I do not know which is the maddest, your 
Aunt Hester or Leah.” 

“If the doctors say so, mother,” began Max. 

“ Can they tell ? Did not her father’s insanity 
come on suddenly? What do the doctors 
know ?” 

It was a fine, sunshiny October morning when 
Leah left Scotland for her home in Devonshire, 
breaking the journey in various places, accom- 
panied 2 her aunt and Max Mowbray, much 
against his mother’s wish. 

Leah was unusually thoughtful now, and Max 
could not bear to gee her so quiet. 

He would watch her by the hour, feeling such 
pity for the lovely woman, whom he would have 
gladly have given his life for than know such a 
curse elung to her. 

The Firs seemed to welcome them with cheer- 
fulness ; the servante brightened—for all liked 
Leah-~and were glad once more to have her among 
them. But how changed she seemed! Not the 
dashing Mrs, Lorton of old, but a sad, sorrowful 





woman, who hid from the world a secret locked 
in her own breast, 

Max stayed on at his aunt’s house, meaning to 
leave every day, but still the same old charms 
held him captive, and Mrs. Lorton determined 
for-Leah’s sake to speak, 

“Max, my dear boy, you won’t mind your 
old aunt lecturing you? I see Leah and you 
are more agreeable together than you have ever 
been, Now mind, Max, you do not tamper with 
my poor girl’s affections, and then cast her aside. 
You know marriage with Leah is not to be 
thought of. You share your mother’s horrible 
opinion ; and I would not give my copsent, even 
if Leah would have you; and if she is the 
ran i I take her to be she would spurn your 
ove,” 

“Aunt Hester, you are harsh, I love Leah 
dearly, but I will not keep near her. I mean 
going abroad ; it’s torture to stay here. I can- 
not help fancying Leah strange sometimes in her 
way. Ihave watched, Aunt Hester, only as a 
man who loves s woman dearer than life could 


understand. This horrible legacy of hers has 
destroyed my happiness |” 
CHAPTER IX. 


THe firelight was playing on Leah’s face as 
she sat and watched the flickering flame ; it 
touched up the rich colour of her dress ; it lighted 
on the costly lace on her neck and sleeves, 

She sat there, richly dressed in purple velvet ; 
why? Max's stay was drawing to a close, and 
she had something important to tell him. 

She was in the library after dianer, and Mrs. 
Lorton was having her usual little nap. Leah 
knew Max would search for her, and she had made 
her mind fully up how she would act, 

She eat there p atom what he would say— 
how he would scorn her as an impostor—how she 
would plead to him to forgive her | 

She pictured the despair on Aunt Hester’s dear 
old face, and she wrung her hands at the wrong 
she had done her. And all this time Max watched 
her by the fire looking wild and almost unearthly 
in the uncertain light, and a sigh escaped him 
upawares, 

Leah heard it, 

““Mr, Mowbray, I want you, 

lease.” 

“‘ Why Mr. Mowbray, Leah }” 

“You can never be Max to me, Come here, 
please, I have something to say to you, Do you 
remember telling me of that girl whom Lena 
Saltrum styled the queen? Do you 
know that when she called me by that name, she 
was not far wrong! When you told me, Max 
Mowbray, of the girl whom you befriended that 
day, whom—with all your admiration—you 
would have been too proud to have stooped to 
wed—could you have not looked into my eyes 
and read my. secret? Max! Max! Iam the 
girl—the work-girl! My name is Nellie For- 
rester, and I was accused of the murder of my 
mother |” 

“ Leah,” said Max, soothingly, “you are ex- 
cited ; come with me to Aunt Hester,” 

“TY will not until you have heard me, You 
think I am mad, but Iam as sane as you, Max 
Mowbray.” 

In vain she tried to convince him, He stili 
thought it only a proof of her madness, and so 
he told Aunt Hester. 

She had played her game so well that nothing 
could be traced, and now she would have altered 
it; she had outwitted herself, Oh! the horror 
of it was terrible! Te be now sup & mad 
woman—not to be able to prove herself Nellie 
Forrester ! 

What could she do? who turn to? Alone 
again in the world, alone—utterly salone—to 
work for her living. She would go ; it would be 
happier than living in luxury—to be pointed at 


by everyone. 

it she laughed it would be wrong, if she were 
silent it would be attributed to that one dread 
cause, And now even Mrs. Lorton believed this ; 
she had rid herself so completely of her old life— 


Come here, ; 


~—there was no way of getting them to under- 


stand, 

She kept her room throughout the day, and 
Max Mowbray thought she was perhaps feoling 
il, In the evening, however, she came in looking 
very lovely, dressed again in velvet. In the 
evening she played snatches of pieces on the 
"aetna eogewcny of way, and then she 

roke out iu the song Max loved, Her sweet 
voice sounded doubly sweet ; there was pathos 
which only came from a breaking heart, and the 
last line, 


‘* For ever and for ever,” 


fell on Max Mowbray’s ears like a knell. 

Leah rose from the piano. 

“ Good-night, Aunt Hester; I am _ tired. 
Good-night, dear aunt,” she aaid again, kisslog 
her. “ Good-night, Max!” 

Both eyes followed her from the room. It 
was not more than ten o’clock when she left 
them, and very shortly her aunt followed her, 
saw she was comfortably settled, and then went 
to her room, 

While Max Mowbray paced the library smoking 
he was unaware of a figure who just gave one 
peep, and then sped away towards the nearest 
inn, 

There a fly was waiting, and Leah jumped in, 

“You must catch the night express,” she eaid 
to the driver, 

“ll try, ma’am,” thinking it was strange 
young Mrs. Lorton should be travelling alone, 
and walking to the inn for the fly. 

“Some of her pranks, I guess,” he said tos 
porter as the train sped on its dark journey. 
Where was she going, except to hide in that big 
city, to try and obtain employment, to forget she 
had ever been Laah Lorton or Nellie Forrester ; 
to be someone else ! 

Both Max and Mrs. Lorton were nearly frantic 
when they discovered her disappearance, They 
traced her only as far as Paddington ; there she 
was noticed, but whab became of her no onc 
could tell, 

(Continued on page 213.) 








THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS. 
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OHAPTER XXIX, 
THE BALL AT PAPILLON COURT, 


Wou tp he come, or would he not ? 

Ivy wondered very much; bub mentally 
could find no conclusive answer to the question. 

Nevertheless, she felt something more than a 
trifle disappointed —something more than a trifle 

iqued, perhaps, in her woman's vanity—when 
@ wrote to say that he could not come te Huni- 
ingtower. 

He was very sorry, Keith Falconer said ; but 
he was going abroad again almosb immediately, 
Not on the Continent, as they, Mrs, Falcover and 
her daughter were ; but this time to the EZast— 
in all likelihood to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and such places; possibly on to India and to 
Australia, 


He supposed that he should return some day, 
he added, But at present he had no settled 


“What ails him?" Mrs. Falconer exclaimed in 
a hurttone, “He never used to be so restless, 
I shall write once more, and ask him to strain a 
point and come to us for Christmas Day, ab 
least. Ishall say that we both want to see 
him.” 

** Pray do not!” Ivy interposed hastily, “' De- 
pend upon it, dearest mother, he cannot come ; 
or—or if he were able, he would do so,” 

“ Well, I fail to understand it!” -Mra, Fal- 
coner fretted. “He is only just back from the 
wildest parts of Western America! I feel so 
vexed, I suppose now we shall not see aay- 
thing more of him until—until goodness knows 
when |” 





of everything connecting her with NellieForrester 4 “Depend upon it,” Ivy iterated indifferently— 
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how hard did she try not to speak bitterly ; she 
wondered whether she succeeded ! — ‘‘ depend 


upon it, if he could come he would ; sinee he can- 
not, be will not ; he knows his own business best, 
Mother, I ask you—I ask you as a favour, dear, 
not to—to write to him upon the subject again,” 

And so Ivy Dundas and her beloved mother 
epent a very peaceful and a very happy Christ- 
mas together, and alone with each other. 

Oo Obristmas Day, kneeling side. by side, 
within the tall carved oak walls of the Hunting- 
tower pew—whence, overhead, the oval marble 
tablet crowned with the white dove and bordered 
with the broken lily-wreath, had been removed 
-~how full of unspeskable gratitude to an all-wise, 
an all-merciful God were their prayers on that 
Ohbristmas morning | 

The New Year came. 

Ere the firet week of it had passed away, Ivy 
and Mre. Falconer had seen their maid pack many 
agiant trunk, and had crossed the English 
Channel for an indefinite time—certainly, how- 
ever, for a whole year, 

They were goiug firet of all to visit those 
foreiga towns and cities where Ronald and Ivy as 
man and wife had lived—where the firet strange 
years of their vagrant married life had been 
spent together ; aud in one of which little Der- 
rick had been born, 


* & * LJ a 


Nearly two years had come and gone since 
Mrs. Falconer and Ivy, turning their backs upon 
tranguil Huntingtower, had crossed the straite of 
Dover in search of the thorough change of air 
and of sceue which both of them at the time had 
eo truly needed. 

Now it was the month of September ; and 
they had been re-established in their’ fine old 





Wiltshire home for quite six weeks, perhaps | 
longer. 

One hardiy comprehends 
when the heart within one 
light aud trouble-free, and all the world around 

ne seems glad | 

To-night was the lth of the month; and 
Papillon Court waa splendid with light and com. 
pany ; for there was a great bail to the fore, 

It was the first ontertainmend of any descrip- 
tion ab which Isobel Falconer had assisted for 
many a long year gone by ; and, in consequence, 
all her gumerous old friends in the county had 
come floéking to be present at the gathering ; to 
welcome her back to the world, as it were, to | 
welcome back both herself and her daughter at | 
the same time. 

At first, however, they had both of them de- 
murred in the matter of altending this ball at 
Papillon Court—had hesitated, uncertain how 
to decide, appealing wistfully one to the other. 
Wes it not “too soon,” they wondered, te be 
thinking of routs and balls? 

But the Papillons were such old, old friends of 
the Dunudasea and the Falconers—-they would 
hesr of uo denial. 

Sir Roderick Dundas’s daughter, they said, 
had been a recluse far too long—she must not 
shut herself up for ever ; and perhaps after all 
they were right, Isobel Falconer thought, in 
talking over the affair with her daughter Ivy. 

Atall events, they gave way in the end: for 
the festivity in reality was given in their honour; 

nd so on the night of the 15th of September 
Ivy and her mother went to Papillon Court, 

Atthe time, the Earl and Countess of Exe and 
her ladyship’s mother, Mrs, Featherstone, were 
stayiug ab Huntivgtower; and naturally they 
were included ia Isobel Falconer’s party, 

Perhaps Mra. Featherstone herself was at first 
a little shy amid her grand and unaccustomed 
surroundings ; but Ivy and her mother, and the 


the flight of time | 
is absolutely feather- | 


intrepid Cynthia too, took care amongst them | 


a'] that she--Mrs, Featherstone—was in no 
manner slighted by the rest of their friends, 
Cynthia had brought her baby to Hunting 


tower—er second and newest—a email, fleshy, 
healthy I*ttie girl, this one, swathed in flowing 
robes and costly laces, that was regarded by its 
delighted parents as something the like of which 
this world had never seen before. 

The little two-year-old heir was staying just 





now with his grandparents, the Duke and 


Duchess of Dartaoor at Dart Castle, in Devon- 
shire. 

It was nearing midnight; almosb everybody 
expected at Papillon Court had arrived; the 
magnificent rooms were already crowded. 

For the firet dance that Ivy was dancing she 
was engaged to James Papillon; the next she 
bad bestowed on his brother, young Hughie. 
These young meu, in fact, had pee at 
Huntingtower on the foregoing day, and they 
had then bespoken as many danées as they could 
worry Ivy into granting them beforehand, 

It was with s vague sense of alarm and irrita- 
tion that Ivy Dundas had ‘discerned that they. 
were in all probability going to be troublesome— 
theve Papillon Court young men ; would in. fact 
be somewhat difficult to manage. 

Indeed they had, the; pair of them, proved 
more or less troublesome ever since Ivy’s return 
from abroad. James the elder of the two 
especially ; and the young man Hughie was 
absurdly jealous of hie brother. 

The dance, a waltz, was over—the music had 
been enchanting, a Strauss inspiration. James 
Papillon removed his arm reluctantly from Ivy's 
waist, as he said boldly,— 

“ Mrs, Dundas, I don’t know whether you are 
conscious of the fact, but you are looking very 
lovely to-night.” 

With a careless hand, but a beativg heart, 
Ivy opened her huge white feather fan. 

“Am I?” she returned idiy, affecting an ense 
of manner she was far from feeling. “That is 
all right then, Mr. Papillon.” 

“Your gown is so becoming!” he went on, 
staring down at the beautiful ball-dress, costly 
in its very simplicity, and at the pure suow-white 
fragrant bouquet she carried. 

“Isit? Iam glad you think so, It is quiet 
enough in all conscieuce—merely an arrangement 
in black and white.” 

“T never saw black and white though, look like 


| thaf on anyone else,” rejoined the young man,with 


an ardent glance etraight into Ivy’s cold eyes. 
“Did you not! That is singular, Mr, 
Papillon, Ah!” ahe exclaimed, with sudden 
animation, before he could continue, ‘* there, if 
you will—there yonder is in truth a lovely 


frock! It is the handsomest I have seen here 
to-night. But men have no discernment in these 
things.” 


James Papillon followed rather cloudily the 
direction of Ivy’s gaze, 

“ You mean——” he was beginning— 

“Tady Exe; yes,” Ivy interrupted him 
smoothly, “ Herdiamonds—Mr. Papillon, why 
don’t you look at them {—are superb; and just 
in the right degree suit the gown she is wear- 
ing.” , 

“Tam sure they do. 
for it, Mrs. Dundas. Suppose we 

“Do look at the train, Mr. Papillon! That 
white satin is embroidered with real pearls ; and 
her tiara——” 

“A very good get-up of the Countess’s, I have 
no doubt, But give mesimple black-and-white,” 
said James Papillon, perversely, ‘* without 
diamonds.” 

“Mr, Papillon, I. should very much like to 
cross the room, I want to spesk to my mother. 
Lend me your arm, if you please,” 

“There is no seat vacant near to Mrs, Fal- 


I will take your word 


” 





coner,” he. answered, without stirring. “Far | 


better stay where we'are, I think.” 
Tvy rose impatiently then ; and her companion 
had no choice but to follow her exemple and obey 
Their progress across the great room was but 
slow. Under cover of the joyous din around 


Ivy’s, and he said reproachfully,— 

“You disdained my poor flowers then, I see, 
Mra, Daudas ?” 

“Disdained them? Not at all, They were 
exquisite ; and indeed they are so atill. For they 
are in a bowl of water, at this presenb moment, 
upon my dressing-room table.” 

“ Why, then, if you valued them, wouldu’t 
you wear them?” he asked 

“T would have worn them with real pleasure 
if could,” Ivy replied gravely, *' but I could 
not They were brilliantly and tastefully 





arranged, Mr. Papillon, but they would have gone 
ill, you see, with my quiet gown.” A 

“Humph! I suppose those lilies-of-the-valley 
and white moss roses that you have with you to- 
uight were likewise sent to you, Mrs, Dundas t” 
This with something disagreeably like a jealous 
sneer, — r ' P 
Ivy glauced upward at her persistent cayalier, 
coldly—a little defiantly. . 

' Yes ; they were sent to me.also,” she replied, 
And she raised the dear white flowers to her lij 
and inhaled their pure fragrance lingeringly as 
she spoke. a ign 

“Sent by someone, I presume,” said he confi. 
dently, “ whom you had previously permitted to 
learn. what colours you intended to. wear to-night, 
Am I not right ?” : : Tae 

No!” Ivy flashed out. at this, ‘it happens 
thab you are completely mistaken, 
flowers ‘were sent to me by someoue who had the 
wit to guess that I should wear no, colours to- 
night, Thank you, Mr, Papillon—here is, my 
mother—-I need trouble you no further, No, no. 
I won’t keep you, . Please do your duty. I have 
seen your card, remember, and know that you 
are expected elsewhere.” 1 nor 

And so she dismissed poor fellow! ,But 
this was not the first time. by, several that Ivy 
had been driven of late to snub James Papillon, 

Well, it was entirely his own fault, There are 
some men who are so tiresome, so blind, 
cannot or they. will, nob see: what is plain to, 
creation save themselves | 

With a radiant smile Isobel Falconer turned 
to her child, Sir Roderick Dundas’s daughter 
was gowned faultlessly in steel gray satin and 
brocade, that looked like summer moonlight, and 
that had abeut it a small fortune in black. lace, 
and she wore the Dundas opals and diamonds, 

“Koith has only just arrived, I hear,” Mrs, 
Falconer exclaimed, “If he does not make haste 
over his dressing, he will find,” laughed Ivy’s 
mother, ‘no partner to be had when he appears 
by-and-by! Ae it is, I fear, they have too many 


men, 

‘* A ball, dear mother, is seldom a failure when 
there are too many men,” said Ivy rather listlessly, 
avoiding her mother’s eyes aud staring. straight 
down the beautiful glittering rooms. 

‘That is a woman’s view of the case, natu- 
rally,” chatted on Isobel Falconer, blithely. 
‘* By-the-bye, Ivy, you heard about Keith's 
telegram, did you.not {” 

“Yes, He was hindered in some unexpected 
fashion or other just at the last moment, Hughie 
Papillon was saying.” 

“Yes, dear ; precisely as he was on the point 
of starting, it seems,” said Ivy’s mother, “It 
must have been very annoying. I think it was 
close upon eleven o’clock when he did arrive; 
and then of course he had a five-miles’ drive or 
so from Salisbury. At that time of, night there 
would be no train stopping at Wilton-Magua. 
And by rights, you know, Ivy, he should have 
been here for dinner, they teli me!” 

‘Yes, I know,” replied Ivy absently, But in 
the next instant she roused herself, became alert 
and ready-witted. 

Making his way resolutely towards her and her 
mother there advanced a: certain, Captain St. 
Henry, the son of an Indian officer who had 
once been a comrade and friend of her father’s, 

Ivy was engaged to this Captain St. Henry for 
the next dance ; yet, brave soldier and gentleman 
though he was, she just then wished the young 
man miles away from the spot, As matters now 
stood, there were but two clear lines left upon 
Ivy’s card ; and it had been desperately hard 


. . und | work to keep even those spaces open until now. 
them James Papillon bent his head downward to | 


Mother,” she whispered hurriedly, “here 
comes Captain St. Henry. Make it all right 
with him for me, will you? I~—I do nob want 
to dance again just yet. Ah! and here is Hughie 
Papillon hurrying up too! The initials of both 
of them have somehow got put down against 
this dance—it’s a -mistake—say whatever you 
like to them, mother, only—only manage so that 
neither of thera follows me |” 

There was a portiére immediately behind Mrs. 
Falconer ; and even as Ivy spoke thus in haste 
to eseape, her hand was upon the embroidered 
cloth, 
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Tn another second she had stepped behind the 
folds cf it and was gone ; had passed into the 
hall, and was flying noiselessly towards the 
morning-room, which to-night was serving as a 
pleasant lounge, 

The morning-room was some distance from the 
ball-room ; and Ivy Dundas now hoped to find 
the place coo] and deserted. 

The pedestal lamps shone soft and dim; 
majestic palms and other tall plants from the 

drooped their 


con fronds in 
shadowy corners, 

Ivy wanted a cup of coffee—it would cheer 
ber perhaps ; do her She decided thab she | 
hoy - ring for it, and get ‘It brought quietly to}. 

er there. “4 “f 

She entered awitily, thankful to gain the hush 
— “7 jsion of the morning-room, She started ; 
sto ey >. ate , 

Far ere, in the centre of that morning-room 








“7 n patois gem me in proclog- treet 
all alone, drawing on lelsurely a pair of gloves, 
Ivy could not, well fathead she went for- 
Keith Falconer locked idrrecognised her. 
At first, howevar, » er failed to 
nise him j for he hb & short close 
ininive wd-—which, by, the way, became him 
on wells there: cc be ge “oon 
that—and © looked m0 older, an 
graver too thamwhen Jaabethe,bad looked upon 
his face, .. x s.cenis ae 
oon oe areal nt nother, had but 
ly ret d@ from, his,wanderivgs abroad ; 
although he, Ivy belieyed,.had been everywhere 
and seen everyday gpon the face of the earth ; 
and this was their.first meeting since his homo- 
coming to England—and to her. .. 
Yes, thank Heaven, breathed she in her heart, 
to her, and her only, after all ! ye 


She could never remember afterwards what it 
was they said to each at first—in unexpected 
moments of intense joy one’s wits are apt to take 
fight. One can be stunned, as it were, by a great 
happiness as well as by a great sorrow ; for both 
have within them the elements of pain, 

But later on she could recollect his saying very 
gently, — 

“‘ My flowers, are they ?” 

~ And Ivy anewered as gently as he, — 

“ Keith—whose flowera should they be if not 
yours} You’ gave them to me,” 

He was smiling, His arms were stretched 
apart, 

Straightway went Ivy to his breast and Jaid 
her head upon it, 

“ Beloved,” he said, as-‘his arms enfolded her— 
* my own dear love at last!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
‘aT LAST AND FOR EVER.” 


WueEn in Paris together, Ivy’s mother waz never 
weary of buying présents for her—presents 
numerous as they were costly, and often usefal, 
If they had set out upon their travels with many 
a giant trunk, it was certain that they had 
returned to Huntingtower with their baggage 
considerably augmented, 

Amongst Isobel’ Falconer’s handsome Paris 
gifts to her daughter there was a splendid coat of 
darkest Russian sable, lined: luxuriously with 
quilted primrose satin. 

Ivy put on her sable ¢oat—she had worn it 
that night to Papillon Court—for Keith said that 
the outer air was chilly ; and with her lover she 
allied forth into the darkness of the September 
mid-night, 

The revel and its gaiety were at their height ; 
‘but Ivy Dundas, at least, had forgotten all about 
it, 


True, they heard the musi¢ and the laughter ; 
they saw the dazzling lights; but they two with 
each other were as much {alone in creation as if 
they had the whole world and that sweet witching 
bees. to rays { 

Ah, bow happy they were---how perfectly 
happy! Dear Heaven, could it last, sighed Ivy 





in her heart? Was it possible that out of Heaven 
such hap could last ? 

Keith been explaining to Ivy the nature of 
the pressing business which had hindered him in 
town at the last moment, and had made him so 
late in getting down for the ball at Papillon 


And then, in true lover fashion, he went on to 
tell her that he had loved her always—yes, 
always—from the very day and hour in which he 


had first beheld her. Very sweet was all this to 


the ears of Ivy Dundas, but perhaps, after all, it 






she was in the 
and cruel fs vast 


hiding re 3;and so he had 
in any way. 

; , cotfessed Keith Falconer, 

now, d iwghb of her; prayed for the 

woman he loved ; and watched untiringly for a 

clue which might bead one day to his finding her. 

At iast, one evening, it appeared, he had had 
the good fortune to see the Countess of Hxe— 
Miss Hyacinth Featherstone as she was then— 
but Cynthia had not seen him. 

Seated ina hausom, she wae driving rapidly 
in a north-westerly direction, in the neighbour- 
hood of Regent’s Park. 

A light, as it were, said Keith, bad all at once 
then broken iv upon his understanding, 

He divined aright Cynthia Featherstone's 
errand; and hailing another hansom, he had 
traced her, unauspected, successfully to Ivy's 
humble lodgi 

And, after that, he had never been without 
news of herself and little Derrick. Cynthia was 
a true friend—staunch and true | 

Tn a passion of love and gratitude Ivy clung to 
her noble lover—noble-hearted indeed ! 

“So generous—so unselfish——and—and yet so 
cold |” she cried a little incoherently. “ You 
knew at last where I and Derrick were living, and 
yet you yourself, Keith, never came near us!” 

He held her fast to his true heart, 

** Deareat, I came to you when I was obliged— 
when it seemed to me that duty and real necessity 
compelled me to do so,” he saidsimply. “I 
came when you were lying ill and unconacious, at 
death’s door; Icould not come before, How 
could I # 

“You were living apart from Ronald... 
you were alone... wasit not right, therefore, 
hard though indeed ib was, that t should hold 
aloof from you, loving you as I didi Ivy, my 
sweet, I loved you too well to let even the shadow 
of a reproach touch you through me. 

“The world, my dear one, has no mercy upon a 
woman placed in life as you then were placed. I 
tried to do what was--what was best and right, 
for your sake ; both for your sake and the child's, 
Ivy, my best beloved,” he said. 

“ Nevertheless, sir, you have been cold to me; 
strangely, inexplicably cold sometimes, You 
were cold and distant to me when you came to 
Valley Grange. You have been cold and odd 
towards me in @ similar manner at Huntingtower. 

* But I will not humour your vanity, sir, b 
acknowledging as freely as I might how this 
coldness aloofness of yours have at times 
hurt me, Some day you shall hear—perhaps. 
Not now,” said Ivy softiy—‘ because, Keith, I 
am so happy—so happy; and disagreeable 
memories shall in nowise be suffered to cloud the 
glory of this perfect night-—— ” 














Oace more he drew her to his heart and held 
her there ; thus stifling all that Ivy would say. 

“Tvy,” he whispered, “cannot you then 
understand? A great love is a terrible tyrant— 
a man’s absolute master. Often was I afraid of 
it myself, knowing it to be my master, 

“My darling, if I was ever really cold to you, 
it was because I dared not be too kind! By the 
stars in heaven above us, my beloved, that is the 
stern truth } 

* Cannot you conceive what a hard fight it was 
for me, Ivy? My love had somehow to ba 


‘conquered ; trampled down ; and I wrestled with 
i Bay a us I was able ; daily I strove 


wo! And so I said t6 myeelf 
that it was well and wholesome for me—~ 
@ groat chance for you, my darling—when events 
ight about the opportunity of your finding a 
8 abt Huntingtower ; of your taking 
the stress of a world you were sick 
the roof-tree of Ronald’s old home. 
h I never. dtesmed—how should ri 
otted for your goming bither to Mrs. 
I never id, Tsay, of the extra- 
your parentage and 






old. Oderick gown it would, 
o all human probability, - to another recon- 
tion that was greatly to be desired fur others 


oy” Gitling, you understand me now?” 
questioned Keith fondly. 

“You wished,” Ivy murmured back, “ you 
wished to see Ronald and me also reconciled— 
restored to aach other! Yes; I—I knew—lI 
understood that.” 

“ Because,” said Keith, “I believed it to be the 
only possible state of affairs which could ever 
conduce to the absolute curing of my most terrible 
madness, 

"My great love was in truth a great folly— 
what good in the circumstances could ever come 
of it? Alas, Ivy sweet, no good whatever— 
nothing but evil aud dire unrest! Let ib be 
cured, then, slain outright, if it could be done, 
at any cost |” 

“My poor true Keith!” Ivy whispered ten- 
derly, smiling upward in the dim whire etarshine 
into hie faithful eyes, ‘‘ My poor true love |” 

‘‘Poor, In a sense, indeed, dear heart,” he 
echoed fondly, and yet a trifle sadly. “ Wor, wild 
and deep and strong as was this great love of 
mine, ip was nevertheless, after all, the pavsion of 
a weak and inconsistent coward.” 

‘‘ Ah no, no, no! Naver that, Keith. Never 
that /” she said, 

"Yes ; surely that, Ivy, and nothing less, The 
mere thought of .your burying yourself alive in 
some joyless ascetic sisterhood or other—aad that 
was what you threatened io do, recollect~-was a 
torment unendurable to my mind, 

“In that case you would be lost tome uijarly ! 

** T should be left in the world—you would ba 
gone from it as it. were | 

‘Never more should I see you; never more 
hear your dear voice ; never more, with my own, 
should I touch your dear hand. It must not, it 
should not bea ! 

‘On the contrary, if you went to live wibh my 
friend Mrs, Falconer at the Huntingtower, ah! 
then it would be a very differeut matter alto- 
gether | 

“Sometimes then—even though it were but 
once in every year—sometines, in those. circum- 
stances, under those conditions, I might see you ; 
sometimes listen to your voice ; sometimes feel 

the rapture, of your touch ; sometimes realise, 
just for a sweet brief space, that you and I, cear 
love, were here upon earth together ! 

“And the mere thought of even that poor 
gleam of happiness, Ivy, was—wasa to me——” 

He paused, looked upward, with the wan 
midnight starshine upon his bare head and face. 

He drew a deep, strong, quivering breath which 
seemed to break from his very soul, 

“Yes, Keith?” Ivy breathed, trembling in his 
arms, 

“Was to me as a foretaste of the bliss of 
Heaven iteclf "he answered reverently. 
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IVY ENTERED THE MORNING-ROOM SWIFTLY, THEN STARTED ; STOPPED, 


Keith Falconer did at length let her go; and 
Ivy left him smoking a cigar in the avenue. 

She re-entered the house, seeking her mother. 
The ball-room was nearly deserted ; the musicians 
had temporarily disappeared also ; so it was clear 
that the supper-room and the other rooms must 
be thronged. 

Was Mrs. Falconer, too, in the supper-room, 
with other guests? Probably. Ivy was hasten 
“Se when she met the Countess of Eze. 

Countese’s attendant knight of the hour 
was a stranger to Ivy, however, 

Cynthia stopped; the young man with her 
wend on a few paces by himself; then halted 
likewise—pulling somewhat disconsolately at his 
handsome moustache, and waiting for Cynthia. 

There was something in the face of Ivy Dundas 
which made Lady Exe exclaim sotto voce, with her 
brightest and shrewdeet smile, whilst ber mis- 
chievous eyes sparkled like the diamonds in her 
blond hair. 

‘Ivy, my dear, tell me what has happened. 
Come !” 

“ Nothing—nothing! Cynthia, where is my 
mother—can you tell me!” questioned Ivy 
hurriedly. 

“Yea. Not many minutes since she went 
into supper with—-I fancy it was General Mal- 
comhurst, Now, Ivy, what has happened—will 
you, in your turn, tell me that?” 

Under Cynthia’s keen bright laughing eyes, 
Ivy knew that she waa blushing like the veriest 
school-girl, But, perceiving this, the young 
Countess had no mercy. 

Her whimsical glance made Ivy writhe. 

‘* Cynthia, Cynthia,” she stammered help- 
lessly, wondering secretly whether she looked 
sublimely happy or ridiculously foolish, do you 
remember, long ago, telling my fortune with the 
cards—just for fun—one evening, when we were 
alone, af your motber’s house in Minerva- 
crescent ?” 

“TI remember!” laughed the Countess, 

“ Well, to-night, Cynthiawell, what do you 








think {—it—that absurd fortune-telling of yours 
has come true! That is all.” 

“ Aul” 

Lady Exe seized Ivy by both her hands; 
shook them vigorously for some seconds; then 
imprinted a hearty kiss upon either of Ivy 
Dundas’s burning cheeks, 

‘‘Hurrah!” cried the future Duchess of 
Dartmoor, as she released her friend—a brief 
characteristic ‘comment, by the way, which 
seemed in no slight degree to astonish the man 
who was waiting for her-—“ Hurrah /” 

* * 7 . * 

They live at Huntingtower, Keith Falooner 
and his wife; and of course Isobel Falconer, 
Ivy’s dear mother, lives there with them. 
great house, with all belonging to it, is really the 
property of the late Sir Roderick’s daughter, 
though she always declares that it is not, 

It ia indeed Isobel Falconer’s most earnest 
wish that her eldest grandeon shall, in addition 
to his own vame of Falconer, take the name of 
Dundas—that is to say, by-and-by, when he 
shall, Heaven willing, have grown to man’s 
estate, 

Since this is the desire of Ivy’s mother, the 
child—when a man—will be known as Ronald 
Dundae. At present the little lad is called 
Ronald Falconer, 

Sometimes Ivy almost fears that Johnson and 
Mrs. Whinney between them are spoiling the 
children. Put Isobel Falconer herself, who is 
as wise as she is loving, says that, so far, one 
need not fear; it does not matter ; for kindnese 
and love are as the very sunshine of little chil- 
dren’s lives, 

Spoil them in their young days, in the right 
way, says old Sir Roderick’s daughter, and it 
will never hurt them. 

Keith Falconer and his wife are staying this 
year for a few weeks at Valley Grange, with 


| the young Duke and Duchess of Dartmoor, and 


her Grace’s mother, Mra, Featherstone. 
Valley Grange is Cynthia’s favourite home. 
Dart Castle itself, she eays, is too large to be 





comfortable—it reminds her of the Hétel Victoria 
or the Métropole, 

How “enhabel are the changes which the 
years bring round! Whether viewed in lightest 
jest or in grimmest earnest, life is an amazing 

idoscope | 

Last evening Keith and his wife were in Valley 
churchyard—-together they had strolled thither 
in the dusk of summer evening. It was al} 
very quiet and holy there as they stood by a little 

ve, 

Stooping, in silence, Keith gathered a spray of 
tender young ground-ivy from amidst the mossy 
stones near to the spot, and fastened the dark 
cool leaves in the bosom of Ivy’s gown. 

She could hardly tell, at the moment, in what 
direction his thoughts were drifting. 

But he drew her towards him, held her firmly, 
and looked down seriously into her eyes. 

“Ivy,” be says, “Ivy, are you satisfied? 1 
often wonder. My dear one, tell me faithfully — 
has life anything more to give you?” 

And she answers him simply and truthfully,— 

“ Nothing, Keith, 


***T think of early days, and thee, 
And bless thee.’” 


And her arms go softly upward, and rest there 
about his neck, 

He bends hie head. His lipa are laid upon 
hers, Their hearts are beating together as one. 

He whispers passionately, yet low, and every 
loving word is distinct in her ears, — 
‘ ays my sweet wife—then I, too, am satis 
e ” 

(THE END.] 








Heatvess light for illumination is a possibility 
of the near future, Experiments have recently 
been conducted with the well-known Geissler 
tubes by which rarefied air or other gas is ren- 
dered luminous by an electric current, 
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“CAN YOU IMAGINE A POSITION MORE DESPERATE?” SAID URSULA, EAGERLY, 


MISS GILMOUR’S SECRET. 
—0:— \ 
CHAPTER XVI 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE, 


UrnsuLa breakfasted alone the next morning in 
8 long lofty room, panelled in oak, and lighted by 
oriel windows, through which the sunlight came, 
broken into coloured patches by the stained glass 
that filled the upper parts, 

Round the walls were hung family pictures, 
in some of which she fancied she traced a likeness 
to Paul Verinder, . 

Burgess, who waited on her, told her that his 
master was an early riser, and always went for a 
walk first thing in the morning—the reason for 
which Ursula guessed, must be his desire to avoid 


meeting people, 

On this point Bu wad silent. He was a 
discreet-man, attached to his master the two- 
fold cord of intareat and affection, and he never 


gosaipped, 
‘‘He asked me to tell you that the house and 
grounds were at your service for as long as you 
cared to make use of them,” he added, rather reluc- 
tantly, for he did not altogether approve of these 
casual freake of hospitality on the part of Mr, 
Verinder, “ You need not be afraid of any inter- 
ference in the grounds, A high wall goes all the 
way round them, and the Lodge gates are kept 
shut,” 


Ursula thanked him and asked for a ‘‘ Brad- 
shaw.” One was brought her, and she found that 
& train left for leaden” ad 4,30, arriving there a 
few minutes past seven. 

This, she decided, would suit her, for it would 
Ie slready getting dusk when she atarted, and yet 
not really late when she got to her destination. 

The morning she spent in walking through the 

grounds, which were not extensive, but prettily 
iaid out in the fashion of half-a-cen century ago, 

She came back earlier than she had intended on 
account of the white mist ‘that was creeping 





steadily upwards from the low meadows down by | which she was introduced ; but now, after turn- 
the river, until it enveloped all the distant pros- | ing one or two over rather listless)y she sat down 


pect in fog, and even hung on the branches of the 
trees in ragged strips, 

In the hall she met Mr. Verinder, who had 
apparently just come in from the garden, for he 
atill wore a soft felt hat crushed down over his 
brows, and a Scotch plaid thrown across his 
shoulders, 

In the white morning light he looked older and 


more haggard than he had done the night before... 


“The weather has driven you in, as it has me,” 
be observed, taking off his wraps, “I don’t quite 
know what 'to make of it. Ib is early for sucha 
fogas this, and it may turn to rain this afternoon ; 
if it doesn’t it will grow denser.” 

“ You ought not to have fogs down here,” she 
answered, “‘ youare a long way from London,” 

“This is not a London fog, but a river one,” 
he said, smiling slightly. “We are subject to 
them—because we are rather low, I suppose, Did 
you rest well, last night ?” 

His words and manner were quietly courteous, 
but still instinct with the chill aloofness that 
seemed to shut him off as completely from 
human sympathy, as if an actual wall of isolation 
divided him, 

When she informed him of her intention to 
leave by the 4.30 train, he glanced through the 
window and shook his head. 

“IT am not sure that you ought to venture 
if the fog continues ; however, we shal! hear 
later on from Burgess what it is like. He has 
ridden in to W——~ to order some things, and 
will be back in an hour or two. If you still per- 
severe in your intention he shall drive you to 
the station in time for the 4.30. Now, per- 
haps, you might like to go to the library, and 
amuse yourself with the books,” 

She took this as an intimation that he wished 
to get back to his studies—which was indeed the 


case. 

If Ursula had been in & less pre-occupied state 
of mind she would have enjoyed looking at the 
rare and interesting collection of volumes to 





in front of the fire, and remaived gazing into ite 
red depths until luncheon ¢ me. 

This meal Mr. Verinder shared “with her ; and 
it seemed as if he made one or twofefforte to throw 
off his habitual taciturnity ; his conversation, 
however, was on purely impersonal subjecits—the 
country, the weather, the spread of education, 
and music, 

Of the latter he announced himself very fond, 
and after luncheon, Ursula, acting on a sudden 
impulse, exclaimed,— 

Shall I sing to you?” 

He looked rather surprised, and seemed on the 
point of uttering a hasty negative; but instead 
of doing so, he said,--- 

“It would be very kind of you, only unfortu- 
nately the plano has not been tuned for many 
years, so there is no possibility of an accompani- 
ment,” 

“T can do without one ;” and sitting down in 1 
low ohair near the fire she began to sing “ The 
Harp that once through Tara’s halle.” 

Perhaps her mood and surroundings especially 
lent themselves to the pathos of the cong, and 
she put more fervour into the words than even 
she was aware of. Her voice full, rich and 
vibrative, rose and fell, and echoed through the 
silent house, which, for twenty years, had been 
destitute of such sounds, 

When she finiahed Mr, Verinder, without 
word of thanks, rose and went to the window, 
where he remained for some moments looking 
out on the white wall of mist that confronted 
him, 

Your voice is a beautiful one,” le said, at 
length, just as the sound of footateps in the hall 
heralded the approach of someone, “ Here 
comes Burgess, now we shall hear what he has 


to say. 

What he had to say was by no means re- 
assuring. 

The fog had grown denser, and there had been 
an accident on the railway ; not a very bad one, 
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but sufficient to block the traflic for another six 
or seven hours, Hence there was no chance of 
the 430 starting though the line would be clear 
vefore the night express was due, 

“You had better make up your mind to 
stay until to-morrow,” said Mr. Verinder to 
his guest. “Ib would not be safe for you to 
venture to-day ; and you are welcome to remain 
as long as you care to do ao,” 

Almost for the first time he looked fixedly 
at her. 

“You are pale and tired—the rest will do 
you good,” 

She felt this to be true Maybe she had over- 
estimated her strength, but it is’ certain that 

o-day she was evem more ly wonerved 

than she had been yesterday; atid, for the first 
time , a dread of breaking down wtruck terror) to 
her heart. Suppose, on her j 
strained nerves gave way, what’ would become 


of her ? 


“You cause no-trouble, you make no difference | ai 


to the household,” Mr, Verindés went on, seeing 
her hesitation ; “I shall mot see you sgain to- 
da .¥ probably, for I have some wotk to finish 

ich will oceupy the afternoon and moat of the 
evening. No doubt you find vit dull here, but 
dulloe sa is better than danger.” 

Finally ehe consented, and he went offto his 
study. 
to sing again, and it struck her that her! song 
might have displeased him. But this idea she 
lismissed ; he had certainly looked at her with 
inore interest after the song than before ft, and 
perhaps there was.a@had@less iadfiference to his 
canner, 

The hours dragged themselves slowly by, the 
fog grew thicker and thicker. 

In the evening Ursula, sitting alone in the 
library, began to grow horribly depressed. The 
intense sileuce of the house seemed to deepen her 
loneliness, and once she burst into a flocd of 
miserable tears—a most unusual thing, for she 

as by no means given to weeping. 

Eleven o'clock struck, twelve, and still she sat 
watching the dying embers of the fire, possessed 
by a curious disinclination to go upstairs, The 
hought of the vasb room and gaunt bed, with 
he shadows gathering thickly in the~ corners, 
and the ivy tapping against the windows, as it 
had tapped last night, filled her with a species of 
euperstitious terror, 

Some time ago Mrs. Burgees had come in. to 
see if she wanted anything, and had mentioned 
0 iat she and «3 en were on the point of 

ng to bed. btleas they had gone an hour 
oy but Mr, Verinder was etill in his study 
writing ; the study waa at the other end of the 
corridor, 80 she would have heard hina if he had 
passed the door on his way to the staircase, 

Presently it seemed to Ureula that the silence 
was broken by a soft mufiled sound recurring at 
regular intervals and coming from the direction 
of the stud 

3he listened intently, and, finding it continue, 
went gently out into the passage and stood for a 
few minutes, her head bent forward in an atti- 
tude of atiention. The sound still went ou, but 
ip was so soff that if the house had not been 

eternaturally quiet it might have passed un- 
noticed, Moreover, ib seemed to come from less 
listance than the study. 

To make sure, Ursula went down the corridor, 
first of all taking off her shoes so that her move- 
ments should be 93 woiseless as possible, and 
holding her skirts round her to prevent any 
uvatling. 

Outside the study-door she paused ; though 
the knocking still contiaoued, it certainly did not 

me from within, and she decided it issued from 
s room between thestudy and the library, into 

hich she had not had occasion to enter. She 
vondered whether she had better tell Mr, 
Verinder, or whether she was only giving way 
to nervous fears that had no foundation in 
fact, 

Once more she listened, and then her mind 
was raade up, and she noiselessly pushed open the 
etudy-door, which luckily for her purposs, ewang 
scaoothly back on hinges that had been oiled that 
very day. 

Mr. Verinder’s Lead. was bent low over his 


y, her overs. 


She noticed that-he hai sof asked her’ 





manuserip’, He looked up in surprise and some 
slight aunoyance as his visitor entered, holding 
her finger to her lips to enjoin silence, 

In a few whispered words she explained the 
reason of her intrusion ; and he, without answer- 
iog, opened a drawer in the writing-table and 
took from it a revolver, ready loaded. 

The room from which the sound came was a 
sort of office, used by him for receiving his 
tenants when they came to pay their rent, or 
make complaints, Init was a safe where he kept 
gold and such plate as was not in use in the 
household ; 
had no doubt that this safe was in process of. 


being broken open. NY 


#he could not but admire the coolness that 
racterised hig actions. Bidding her re 
the study, and lock the door on the inner side 
sama to secure her own safety, he went ot in 
the ge, but was back again almost imme- 


ot is wedged,” he enid quietly, “ The 
operator; whoever he may be, has taken sensible 
precautions against intrusion. I have slipped the 
bolt on the door, and now I ehall have to go out- 
side Aer ‘bins from the garden, This being 
er fe hasten to your bedroom.” 

“atm she said nothing, had pee 
t ra to inte on of following this advice. 
pay afin pede" geen 
ment; ae. an 
whoa Mr, Vetta’ hie rough ~ side 
door ‘bebind garden, abe Salowed gently a tew 
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It was easy far Bike todo this without his eus- 

her presence, on account of the density of 
the fog, which was sufficient to bewilder anyone 
not weil acquainted with the place. It arose in 
a thick white wall, that seemed to part as you 
went through {t, and completely hid all perspec- 
tive. The oflice window was open, as Mr. Verinder 
had fancied it would be, but the curtains were 
drawn completely over it, thus shutting out all 
view of the interior, 

Mr, Verinder paused fora moment, and Ursula, 
brought to a standstill immediately behind him, 
felb her heart beginning to beat faster. Sho 
wondered what he would do, He was not a young 
man, and it was impossible to eay how many 
people might be engaged within the room. If it 
came to a struggle, he might fare badly. 

No such apprehensions unnerved him. With a 
swift movement he drew one of the curtains back 
as far as it would go, and the interior of the office 
was revealed. It was @ small, sparsely furnished 
apartment, with a safe in the corner at the further 
end. In front of the safe, which was open, a man 
was standing, holding in his left hand a lantern, 
by whose light he was apparently cmducting a 
search. As the noise of the withdrawal of the 
curtains fell on hia ear, he snatched up a small 
square package—it contained soverelgns—before 
even looking to see by whom the movement 
had been made, 

“ Put that down, and surrender!” cried Mr. 
Verinder, covering him with his revolver, ‘‘If 
you attempt to move one step, I fire.” 

The man seemed to hesitate, but not for long. 
Quite suddenly, he turned round, and stood 
squarely fronting the window, while the light of 
the lantern shone on his face—a dark, handsome, 
dissipated face,. whose deep lines were thrown 
into yet stronger relief by the upward beams of 

the lantern, 

"Fire then!’ he exclaimed, with a reckless 
laugh, that had a ring of taockery i in it ; “but 
you'll think twice before you do it 1” 

The effect of his voice or his face was instan- 
taneous, Mr, Verinder started back, like one 
who has received a shock ; the revolver fell from 
his hand, with a metallic clang as it touched the 
flagetones of the pavement ; some sort of excla- 
mation escaped his lips. 

The intruder was not slow to take advantage 
of this change of front. He dropped the lantern, 
thrust the packets of gold in his pocket, vaulted 
lightly through the open window, and disappeared 
in the whiteness of the mist, unconscious of the 
second spectator of this strange scene, who had 
drawn back with a sort of half strangled ery 
when her eyes first fell upon him. 

Mr, Verinder’s surprise ab the identity of the 





and, from what Ursula told him, he | the 


intruder was hardly less than Ursula’s, forin him 
she had recognised her father. 





CHAPTER XVIL 
URSULA HAS A VISITOR, 


Urnsvia sat alone in the corner of a second- 
class compartment, while the train was borne 
rapidly Londonwards, She had thrown ’ back 
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to allude to what had happened, and she, im- 
pelled by burning anxiety to learn the truth, 
‘had asked whether anything was missing cut of 
the safe. 

“Yes,” he answered briefly, “the thief took 
away about fifty pounds in gold, and three times 


that amount in notes.” 

‘* Notes!” she repeated, 
numbers ?” 

“I have, but as I have no intention of trying 
to recover them that fact does not count for 
much,” 

“You will not consult the police then ?” 

“No, ‘To doso would involve me in a good 
dea! of trouble as well as entail publicity, and I 
wieh to avoid both. ‘T'wo hundred pounds does 
not mean very much, I shall not feel the loss 
of it, so I shall let the matter drop.” 

“But you will take precautions against. the 
house being broken into in future ?” 

“Ob, yes. Ihave alteady sent to W—— for 
a workuan to come and fix electric belis’ on all 
the doors and windows, and with these I think 
I shall be pretty safe.” 

Nothing more was said, and the two parted, 
Mr. Verinder preserving his air of gentle cold- 
ness to the end, Ursula thought a good deal of 
him as the train cut its way through the duek— 
his grey bearded face, with ita deep eyes, and 
waxen complexion formed a pleasanter subject 
for remembrance than that other mocking one 
that had flashed across her conseiousness so un- 
expectedly the night before. She ehuddered as 
she recalled it, What would her father do, she 
wondered ; and then, to her great relief, she 
decided that the probabilities were all in: favour 
of his leaving the country with his ill-gotten 
gains as soon as he could possibly manage to get 
away. 

At length the train slackemed speed, and 
stopped at Westbourne Park, where the tickets 
were collected. After that Paddington waa sco 
reached, and its dreary waste of platform and 
high roof looked drearier and vaster than ever to 
Ursula as she stepped ont. Having no luggage, 
iv wes easy enough for her to get away, and take 

an omnibna as far as Oxford-street. Her desti- 
nation was Brunswick-square, where lived the 

“Mrs. Mackesou” with whom she had been 
etaying when chance threw her up against Lady 


Susan Ferrers. 
Number —0 was a flat, dingy-looking house, 


“Have you their 


with a card of “ Apartments” stuck up in the 
fanlight. It was too dark and foggy to see much 





of it, but it appeared to be a. typical London 
lodging- house, of the kiod familiar to the West 
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Central di where one naturally expects to 
see & small smutty “slavey,” with hands 
and apron My Seg and an apology for a 
cap, all awry on the top of a tousled fringe, open 
the door in answer to one’s ring. 


Instead of a tion there a a 
adit, fat, hein Bc sey, neath: ¢ tem in 


black, whore very presence somehow 
suggestive of country air aud scrips freshnees. 
She peered curio at the tall, black-veiled 
girlon the step then she threw her hands 


with a movement of unqualified astonishment. 

“Why, Miss Ursula, is it you? Come 
in, do, and aid ye down in warm. It's that 
raw and miserable to-night, it chille ye to the 
bone, so you mustn’t mind coming down to the 

_ kitchen—we haven't got a fire nowhere else, 
except in lodgers’ rooms, and they’re all in 
just now.” 
She bustled about In front of the girl, leading 
the way down a dark etaircase to an under- 
ground kitchen, which, dull enough in the day- 
time, looked bright and cheerful now under the 
combined influence of fire and gaslight, The 
* floor waa covered with some sort of cilcloth, a 
home-made rug of strips of red and black cloth 
lay in front of the stove, affording a comfortable 
resting-place for a huge black cat, who was 
blinkiug his eyes and purring his satisfaction 
simultaneously under the ideas of the 
warmth. A dresser, laden with crockeryware, 
occupied one side of the kitchen, a row of 
tia dish covers, in which the flames brightly 
reflected themselves, the other, and on the 
table stood a tray, set with & cup and saucer, 
while the teapot, covered with a cosy,” stood 
inside the fender, keeping company with an egg, 
and some hot, buttered toast. 

ss dures just goivg to have my tea,” observed 
Mrs. Mackeson, helping her visitor off with her 
wraps, and drawing forward a wicker arm-chair 
comfortably padded with cushions, “It’s very 
late, bab. I’ve had no time to ait down for 
a minute all the afternoon, and what with cook- 
ing a chop for one and a steak for another I’m 
that druv I hardly know which side I’m upper- 
most, But I’m glad to see your pretty face once 
more, dearie, though it don’t do much credit to 
the country air that you’ve come from. Wait a 
minute and I'll boil another egg, and then we 
can sit down and have our tea in peace and 
quiet, <a you can tell me what’s brought you 

ere. 


The homely, familiar tones, with the burr of 
& west country accent in them, fell gratefully 
on Ureula’s ears—accustomed as they had been 
lately to ry alg voices, Moreover, it was very 
delightful to to feel, fora time at least, no 
necessity to keep up @ character that did not 
of right belong to her. Here ehe could be her- 
self, free and untrammelled ; she could say what- 
ever came uppermost without fear of miscon- 
struction or suspicion. Miserable as was her 
position, she forgot it for a moment, and breathed 
a deap sigh of relief. 

“It is so nice to be with you again, Lisbeth.” 

Lisbeth, having deposited an egg in the tea-pot 
—which was her not over-cleanly way of cooking 
tbat comestible—took the girl's face between her 
two hands and kissed it, 

“You’m right, my childie, but I hops it isn’t 
vad fortune as have druv you here.” 

‘* I'm afraid it ie, Lisbeth ”—her face clouded 
-~"Tm not going back to Lady Susan.” 

Then she’s discovered about the references }” 
Lisbeth asked in undiaguised anxiety, “ Dear 
me, dear me,” she added, rubbing her brow per- 
plexedly with her forefinger, as Ursula nodded 
assent, “I was afraid it would all come out in 
time—them sort of thinge most in generally 
does, What a pity, what a pity!” 

“I hape it won't do avy harm to Jane,” 
‘raula said, looking into the other's face, 

, You meedn’b worrit yourself over that, 

Jane’s safely married, and out in Canada, so 

whatever happens won’t affect her. 

“ And yourself ?” 

“Oh, I'm all right, I'm not afraid. I’ve got 
my house, and I pays my way, for the reat it 
don’t matter much. Now just yon have your 
tea, and forget there’s such a thing as trouble in 
the world, Although I haven’ got a spare room 





I can make you up a bed on the couch in the 
first floor front, without anybody being any the 
wiser. The lady that has ir is a eort of invalid, 
and always goes to bed at nine, amd doesn’t get 
up till one o'clock the next day—not that 
there’s really much the matter with her, except 
idleness, She's bone lezy, and that’s the 
truth.” 

Mrs, Mackeson had been a servant of Count 
Lascelles in Vienna, and when Ursula was 
brought from her convent to take her place as 
head of the household she had been put more or 
less in charge of Lisbeth, who was very devoted 
to her former young mistress, and had proved 
her affection in many unmistakable ways. Still, 
she was @ poor woman, working hard to make a 
living and put a-few savings by ss a provision for 
old age, and Ursula naturally shrank frora being 
a burden on her, 


If she had had any money, she would not have | 


come to Brunswick-square, but beggars can’t be 
choosers, and there was no alternative for her 
but to stop there until she could find some sort 
of situation, 

The very morning after her arrival she visited 
twoor threeagencies, whereshe put hernamedown, 
and paid a small booking fee. She was willing to 
take any situation she could get—-governess, 
companion, secretary, amanuensis, Unofortun- 
ately the supply for these posts seemed to be 
ridiculously in excess of the demand, and beeides 
this, the disagreeable question of references came 
in. She had none to give, except Lisbeth, and 
people in a good position were likely to fight shy 
of taking her merely on the recommendation of 
@ lodging-house keeper. 

The days that followed were wretchedly miser- 
able, Not only was she haunted by remembrances 
of Westwood, and fears of meeting her father, 
but the prospect of nob being able to find any- 
thing to do weighed heavily on her, 

“Tf I don’t hear of something this week, I'll 

ass parlour-maid |” she said, in desperation, 
to Lisbeth, about a week after herarrival. “I am 
tall, and I could soon learn to waib at table and 
clean silver. Don't you think that would be a 
good plan #” 

Lisbeth smiled with good-humoured scorn at 
the notion. 

“ About your learning to wait, and clean silver, 
I don’t think there can be much doubt, dearie, 
but you're too good-looking for a servant. There 
isn’t many mistresses as. would risk having you 
in their houses,” 

And indeed Ursula’s beauty stood greatly in 
the way of obtaining a situation-—that, and the 
proud carriage of ber fine head, which people fan- 
cied pointed to a haughty and imperious temper. 
Altogether, Ursula’s fortunes seewed at their 
lowest; ebb just now. 

“Can’b we manage ihe references something 
like we did before?” suggested Lisbeth tenta- 
tively, but the shamed crimson that dyed the 
girl’s cheek, told her she had made a mistake. 

“T would sooner starve!” was the low-voiced 
reply, and Lisbeth did not pursue the subject. 

As much as she could, Ursula helped her io 
the housework, but Lisbeth would nob permit 
her to do anything that was rough; or likely to 
soil her hands;and so tirae hung very heavily. 

There were no books in the house, she dared 
nob venture out more than wa; absolutely neces- 
sary for the sake of findingemployment, her only 
resource was plain sewing, and with this ehe 
occupied herself assiduously. 

Unfortunately it left. ample time for thought, 
sud though Ursula was strong, she was not 
strong enough to pub away from her those 
dreams of “what might have been,” which is 
sorrow’s crown of sorrows, Oftentimes her 
work would drop from her hands, her thimble 
remain poised in mid air, while her sad eyes, 
gazing past the area railings to the dingy trees 
and tall melancholy houses, would see once more 
the wide-reaching uplands of Westwo2d, the red 
sun glinting between the boughs, the avenue of 
chestnuts under which a man with dark eyes and 
sunburnt cheeks, rode slowly towards the house, 
his velvet cap pushed back from his brow, his 
scarlet coat splashed with mud, the reins hangin » 
loose in his hands, 

Thus had Rafe Ferrera often appeared while 





she watched him from behind the half-drawn 
curtains of Lady Sue's sitting-room, and thus he 
yet more often appeared to her during these 
weary November days, when her own future 
looked as dim and hopeless as the murky fog 
outside. 

From these vain visions she was roused one 
afternoon by a sharpripg at the bell. Lisbeth, 
she knew, was busy makiog puddings in the 
basement, the maid of al! work had been eent 
out on an errand, so putting down her sewine— 
she was at work in the sitting-room of a lodger 


who had gone out for the day—she went to the 


door and opened it, 

On the steps stood a small, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed little lady, exquisitely dressed in violet 
cloth and costly sables—a lady whose delicate 
beauty was that of a Dresden china. figure, but 
whose expreaeion was as alert as a robin-redbreast’s. 

Juab beyond the curb was a neat brougham, 
from out of which she had evidently stepped. 

“ Mrs, Mackeson lives here?” she said interro- 
gatively, while her sharp gaze took in every detail 
of Ureula’s appearance, ‘I should like to speak 
to her.” 

Ursula stood aside to jet her pass, and as the 
door closed the lady spoke again. 

“* You, I presume, are Miss Gilmour.” 

Ursula was quite unprepared for this, and 
though she did not speak the expression of her 
face was eufliciently eloquent as an answer, 

.“ Ab, L eee my ideaiscorrect, That being the 
case, I think perhaps I had better have an inter- 
view with you in the first place, and then, if it 
prove necessary, I can see Mrs, Mackeson later 
on, Can you take me where we can have a 
little undisturbed conversation ?” 

Startled, bewildered, by the imperiousness of 
the stranger’s manner, Ursula led her to the 
sitting-room where she had been at work. 

The little lady swept a swift glance round, 
taking in in one coup d’ o¢il, the shabby carpet, 
the chair and couch covered with faded green rep, 
the chiffonnier which may be characterised as the 
hall-mark of shabby genteel lodgings, the looking 
glass over the pn Sa ornamented with festoons 
of cut paper, the Nottingham lace curtains in 
which part of the November fog had found a per- 
manent resting-place, 

Then her vyes came back to the tall slim 
figure of Ursula, plainly dressed in black, with its 
coronet of lustrous hair coiled in heavy 
plaita round the smal) head, its firm column-like 
throat, and the delicate hands, long and tapering, 
which were twisted in each other, and by their 
movements betrayed a certain amouno of ner- 
yousnes3, 

“T daresay,” said the new-comer deliberately, 
“vou will beable to partly guess the object of 
my visit when I tell you Lam Lady Du Vernet.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
URSULA’S CONFESSION, 


Tr almost seemed to Ursula that she bad known 
the identity of her visitor from the beginning. 
Did not sin always bring its own punishment, 
and could she hope to escape the penalty of 
having done evil, even though it had been with 
the desire that good might come ? 

Lady Da Vernet, who had watched her closely, 
saw the change in her face, and after waiting 
vainly for her to speak, she acdded,— 

“T am-here to accuse you of having forged my 
name ; or, at least, of having caused my name to 
be forged, in August last, I suppose you will 
not deny the fact #” 

“No,” Ursula replied, quietly, “I shall not 
deny it,” 

Lady Du Vernet seemed surprised at her 
calmness, which was quite free from aay impu- 
dent intention to brazen the matter out.” She 
paused before she spoke again, 

“Are you aware that forgery is a very serous 
offence, and renders you liable to @ criminal 
prosecution #” 

“T am quite aware of it, and Tam ready to 
take the consequences of my actions.” 

Her voice was perfectly steady, her demeanour 
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firm, but her face had grown deadly pale, and it 
even seemed to Lady Du Vernet that the nostrils 
had become pinched and blue. Her ladyship was 
somewhat of a student of human nature, and she 
was beginning to grow interested. If this girl 
were @ criminal, she was one of an uncommon 
type. 

mt Would it not be better if you were to make 
a clean breast of the afiair }” she asked at length, 
with some curiosity as to what the answer would 


“T think nob, Iam quite ready to confess my 
guilt, and to yield myself to justice if such be 
your wish; but I don’t think the matter will be 
mended by talking.” 

* Then, perhaps, I had better see Mrs. Mackeson 
at once. Is she im the house?” 

Lady Du Vernet was moving towards the bell, 
bot with a quick movement Ursula intercepted 
her. 

“Don’t see her if it can be avoided!” she 
exclaimed, imploringly. “She has done nothin 
worthy of blame ; indeed her motive all throug 
has been one of kindness and friendship towards 
me. It would be terrible if harm came to her 
through the sacrifices she has made on my 
behalf.” 

Lady Du Vernet’s blue eyes opened wider. 
The matter became more interesting as it de- 
veloped. 

“Mrs, Mackeson is & widow, I understand!” 

“Yes, Her husband was killed by an accident 
the week after they were married.” 

" And she is the sister of Jane Hollis, who was 
until recently a parlourmaid in my employ at 
Fairlawn, Worcestershire }”” 

Ureula’s breath came quicker, but she remained 
silent, 

“It was this same Jane Hollis who stole a 
sheet of my note paper and wrote the letter of 
recommendation, by means of which you obtained 
a situation as companion to Lady Susan Ferrers,” 
went on the accusing voice. “It was an in- 
genious plot and it almost deserved the success 
that crowned it. Jane Hollis at that time was 
on the point of leaving my service to be married ; 
and directly after her marriage, she and her hus- 
band went out to the Colonies, Still, the arm 
of the law is long, and it will not be difficult to 
bring the newly-married couple back to take their 
trial on » charge of felony.” 

For the first time Ursula showed unmistak- 
able signs of agitation, She came nearer, and 
impetuously seized her visitor's hand. 

"Be merciful, Lady Du Vernet! Arrest me ; 
imprison me ; do what you like with me, only 
spare those other two who have erred through 
ignorance and goodness of heart, J will tell you 
the whole circumstances, and you shall judge for 
yourself whether they are to blame. Remember 
that if it is human to sin, it is merciful to for- 

ive!” 
Her voice vibrated with intensity of feeling ; 
she did not weep, but her eyes were so full of 
agonized entreaty that, involuntarily, Lady Du 
Vernet turned hers away, 

Seating herself on the hard rep sofa, she made 
a motion for Ursula to proceed with her story, 
and the young girl, afier a moment’s pause, 
during which she seemed to try to collect her 
thoughts, obeyed. 

TT will begin at the very beginning—it is 
necessary in order that you may judge properly 
the strength of my temptation. 

“T wae educated at aconvent at Lille. I must 
have been placed there when I was very young, 
for | have no recollection of a childhood away 
from the convent. 

“The nuns were good to me, and I was happy, 
aithough my life waa, of course, very monotonous; 
but I had certain compensations. By tempera- 
ment I was imaginative, and I was ambitious, 
These two things prevented my feeling dull 

**T worked hard at my lessons because they 
would give scope for my ambition ; and when I 
was not working I was weaving all sorts of lovely 
dreams of the future. 

 { knew [had a father living, because he wrote 
éccasionally to the Mother Superior to ask how 
I was getting on ; and, naturally enough, he was 
the hero of my girlish imaginings. 

“It did not strike me that the fact of his never 





coming to see me and never writing to me, was 
heartless and unnatural. I fancied there was a 
reason for his absence, and the mystery of it 
helped to deepen the charm. 

“ When I was eighteen it I was 
to leave the convent ; and, accordingly, my father 
wrote to say he would come and fetch me away. 

** How eagerly I looked forward to that day, 
how I counted the houre—-the minutes even—and 
could not sleep for excitement ! 

“ Well, he came, and although he was hand- 
some and courteous I was of a chill of 
disappointment, He professed himself pleased 
with me, ran through the list of my accomplish- 
ments, made me play and sing to him, and hoped 
I was a good conversationalist, 

“ But there was something in his manner that 
reminded me of a purchaser valuing some article 
of merchandise he has bought—it had no spon- 
taneous affection. 

“TI did not put these thoughts into words at 
the time, but they haunted me, and gradually 
took shape later on, 

“T bade good-bye to the nuns, and left the con- 
vent with my father, who took me to Vienna, 
where he had a fine house, and an establishment 
of servants. Amongst these was Lisbeth Macke- 
son, and she was the only one who was English— 
perbaps this accounted for the fancy I took to her. 
Anyhow, she was the only woman I trusted 
amongst them all. 

“My father ceemed to entertain a great deal ; 
night after night his salon was thronged with 
guests ; but ‘they were mostly gentlemen who 
played cards all the evening. 

“To cut the matter short, my father kept a 
gambling-house—a private one it is true—where 
large sums were won and lost at roulette, bacca- 
rat, and other games of chance. 

“ When I learned this my disillusion was com- 
plete, and my pride, which until then had sus- 
tained me, was bowed to the very ground. Ab 
firat I locked myselfin my room and refused to 
appear ; but my father was a man unaccustomed 
to opposition, aud he insisted on my obeying his 
wishes. 

** After a while a sort of desperation seized ms, 
and I yielded myself to my fate, since there 
seemed no escape from it. 

** Lisbeth had goné away, and I had lost my 
only friend, I had no money, and no hope. Night 
after night he made me + vom in the salon, 
dressed ip fine gowns, and adorned with many 
jewels, and then I learnt for the first time the 
power of my beauty. 

“ All the years I had spent studying, all the 
accomplishments I had learned, all the dreams of 
being great and famous in the world, counted for 
nothing—the only things that gave me power 
were the gifts of nature—a pair of fine eyes, good 
teeth, rosy lips. I think I grew to despise myself 
as much as I despised the men who made love 
to me; their compliments sickened me, their 
glances of admiration drove me almost frantic, 

“My father reproached me for my cold and 
reserved manners, which he said were calculated 
to offend people and drive them away from his 


on. 

“ T listened to his reproaches in contemptuous 
silence, and made no difference in my demeanour. 
Still I knew that I was a decoy, that the fame of 
my beauty had spread abroad, and men came on 
purpose to see me, 

“Moreover, I was forced to sing and play for 
them, and at last a horrible fear seized me that 
in the end I should grow like my surroundings, 
I have no wish to dwell on those days, even the 
remembrance of them is humiliating. 

“*T had to listen to words of love from men 
whose wives, perhaps, were waiting at home for 
them, and instead of telling them how I scorned 
and loathed them, it was necessary for the sake 
of my father to keep silence, and accept the flowers 
that every evening brought me. 

‘There were a few visitors who were upright 
and honourable, save for the vice of gambling ; 
these were mostly Englishmen, and my father 
was careful that I should not make friends of 
them. 

“Tf I could have gone back to the convent I 
would have done so willingly, but even though 
the good nuns had permitted it, my father would 


have fetched me away, and his was an authority 
2 gaara one a 
even contemplated suicide hopeless 
despair—better that m: body should die’ shan 
that my soul should hf ' 
* Justas I wasin terrible condition I hada 


more desperate ?” 

Ursula paused to ask the question eagerly but 
Lady De Vernet, who, her elbow on hand, 
was listening attentively to her story, did not 
reply. She made, however, a slight movement 
} indicative of her desire that Ursula should con- 
‘tinue, 

“Then Lisbeth suggested a plan to me, by 
which I might get references. Her younger 
sister was parlourmaid at your country. house. 
She was fairly well educated, could write a good 
letter, and was ina position to re note paper 
with your address on it, Why should she not 
answer any inquiries about me in your name? 
She was going to leave soon to be married, and 
the risk of discovery seemed very small. At first 
I vehemently negatived the plan—it was repug- 
nant to my senze of truth justice, aud I told 
Lisbeth I would starve rather than adopt ib, but 
as the days went by I seemed to see the matter in 
a different light, After all, I should be doing no 
harm to anyone, and, in all probability, the ruse 
would never be found out—the harm it might do 
was infinivesimal, while the good was pcsitive and 
immediate, 

* T was still hesita when chance threw 
me up against Lady Sue, and that decided 
me. Remember my position—remember that I 
had fled from a life of wicked luxury, in order to 
preserve my self-respect—that I was willing to 
work, no matter how hard, in order to support 
myself honest!ly—think of my temptation before 
you judge me, I have done wrong, I know it, 
and regret iv; but I was beset by evils, and I 
tried to choose the least,” 

She raised her eyesas she finished, and met her 
companion’s gace without flinching, Her face was 
very pale, it was clear she felt her humiliation 
keenly, and yet there was a certain indomitable 
pride in her demeanour that su her even 
under her self-abasemen Lady Du Vernet 
thought of Zenobia dragged at the chariot wheels 
of her Roman conqueror. 

‘* Have you seen or heard from your father 
since you left Vienna ?” she asked. 

“Once. I have reason to believe he is in Eng- 
land, and every time I leave this door it is in 
terror lest I should meet him, I also met one of 
the men who used to come to his salon—Captain 

uesne—-you know him, probably ?” 

A subtle difference sppeared in Lady Du 
Vernet’s expression, but she merely nodded 
assent. 

“He came to dinner at Westwood, and he 
recognized me, in spite of the fact that I had 
dyed my hair biack, At first he intended telling 
Lady Sue who I was. He had merely seen me 
once or twice in Vienna, and he thought—very 
rightly—that a girl who had been in the habit of 
frequenting Count Lassalle’s gambling salon, was 
not a proper person to visit at an English country 
house,” 

Ursula’s tone had grown very bitter; 
change came over her face and form, Both 
seemed to stiffen; then, with a sudden impulsive 
abandonment, she threw out her hands, 

“ Madame, put aside prejudice, and judge me! 
Have I had a fair chance in life—have I not been 





heavily handicapped from the beginning? I have 
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tried hard to do right, and when I have done 
wrong it has been in the hope that good might 


face to face 
: is—human 
nature stri bare of the conven ties that 


usually the it—instincth with elemental 

ns made up of and bad, and praying 
‘or pO gen the power of that “ one 
—_ nature makes the whole world 


She was not an impulsive woman, though she 
was quick enough at arriving at conclusions, 

It was fully five minutes before she spoke, 
Ursula, meanwhile, standing with clasped hands 
before her, the glow that the emotion of her last 
appeal had brought to her face, slowly fading as 
her hopes waned. 

“T believe every word you have told me, and I 
cannot find it in my heart to blame you. That 
you have I will not attempt to deny, 
but whether I should not have done the same, 
under similar circumstances, I cannot aay either. 
Some people pass through their whole lives 
without temptation, and to them virtue presents 
no difficulties, but I doubt whether they will nob 
fare worse when the secrets of all hearts are 
known, than those others who, having been 
inclined to yield to temptation, have pulled 
themselves up on the brink and overcome it.” 

She wae speaking half to herself, now, and in 
her eyes there gathered a mist of remembrance, 
It only lasted for a minute, and then she ad- 
advanced a step, and held out her band to 
Ursula, 

“My dear,” she sald kindly, *‘ you have nothing 
to fear from me, I determined to sift this 
matter of the forged letter to the bottom, be- 
cause it ismy nature todoso. After receiving a 
visit from Miss Clementina Ferrers—she, as I 
daresay you know, was my informant—I went 
down to Warwickshire, and caused investigations 
to be made, with the result that my suspicions 
fixed themselves on Jane Hollis as the person 
who had written the letter received by Lady 
Suean. I knew she had married and gone away, 
but I was aware she had a sister in London, 
whose address I easily managed to find out. 
Directly you opened the door to me I knew you 
must be Miss Gilmour, from the description 
which had been given me of you. And now we 
will dismiss the whole matter from our minds. I 
have denied the authenticity of the letter to Miss 
Ferrers, but to no one else, and if I am spoken 
te on the subject, I shal! in future refuse to 


answer any questions that be put to me. 
fou will follow the same line of conduct,” 


; Lo by and kissed the small gloved hand 

“Tam very grateful,” she said simply. “ You 
"Lady Du Vernet langhed ligh 

ua Vernet tly. 

“Being good isa novelty to me, and perhaps 
for oe coowners like it, Sovey oven to keep 
up the reputa' you are thrusting upon me, 
continuing to be ‘good to you,’ as you call 4 
And now I will teil you something of my own 
affairs—a secret that is confined to myself and a 
great London doctor to whom I yesterday paid a 
visit. He informs me that my right lung shows 
symptoms of tuberculosis, and that I must leave 
England at once, and the rest of the winter 
in a warmer climate—Algiere or Italy. Whether 
this means that I am in a galloping consumption 
or not, [ can’t say, but, anyhow, I intend follow- 
ing his advice by going abroad as quickly as 
possible, And if you consent I will take you 


with me,” 
(To be continued.) 


vane 








AN old law prevails with regard to the pictures 
iv the Louvre, Paris. No painting is permitted 
to adorn its walls until the artist shall have been 
dead ten years, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tr was pitiful for Aunt Marion to note how 
relieved Rachel was when the picnic, which had 
been such a wretched farce to her, was over. 
Baye Dela asm Aunt Marion and Daphne 

to carri ing so long at the girl's 
side to chat, that Ant Watlen caught up the 
lines and gave old Dandy a cut with her whip, 
almost running over him ere he could get out of 
the way. 

“Let us drive slowly, so that they can 
overtake us,” sald Daphne, as they turned into 
the main road, _ 
te be nen “egiie want to hole ll —— 

un ion, grimly. couple never 
find time han yaa oar their hands when 
they are in other’s company.” 

Daphne shot her an angry look, and a con- 
temptuous sneer spoiled the beauty of the red 
lips for an instant, : 

After riding along in silence for some time she 
asked sw yi-— 

‘*How did Mr. Verrel happen to fall in love 
with Rachel so deeply az to ask her to be his 
wife? They seem so unsuited to each other.” 

“That is rather an odd question,” said Aunt 
Marion, scornfully. “Why does any man propose 

iage to a young girl? 

** Because he baa learned to love her, of course, 
and yearns for her companionship all the rest of 
his life,” 

**Tt was rather a romantic betrothal, though, 
after all. They had no courtahip like most lovers. 
Paul had just come from an adjoining city, where 
he had been admitted to the Bar, and had hung 


ns Boor — to tice law. We had heard 
wt" All the young girls tn the village were talk 

. young gir 6 village were ing 
day and night about him. 


“One day, as Rachel was trimming off the rose 
bush in the front en, a stranger rode up to 
the gate and ed for a glass of water. As 
Rachel was handing it to him, his horse suddenly 
shied and threw him heavily to the ground. His 
braias would have been out if Rachel had 
not sprung forward and caught him just as his 
head neared the ground, breaking the fall. As it 
was, his shoulder and ankle were both dislocated. 
He was brought into the house, and did not leave 
it for over two months. A fever set in, and if it 
had not been for Rachel he would have subcumbed 
to it, She nursed him day and night. Even the 
doctor said he owed his life to her.” 

“ And when he was able to get about he asked 
her to be his wife out of pure gratitude!” 
queried Daphne, spitefully. 

Yes, that was the way of it,” assented Aunt 

on. ; 

“Ah, if that is the case, my way is clear sail- 
ing,” thought Daphne, exultantly. “He does 
not love her ; it is only gratitude... [ wondered 
how a haudsome fellow like Paul Verrel could 
fall in love with a dark, plain, lame girl like 
Rachel Hilton. Bah! it will be easy enough 
cutting her out with her handsome lover.” 

At that moment they reached the farmhouse. 

“Who is that standing leaning against the 
gate?” asked Aunt Marion, as Andrew helped 
them to alight. 

‘*A stranger looking for work on the farm. 
He’s very well dressed, and hia hands are white,” 
continued the farmer; “but as be seems so 
anxious to stop with us, and we need a few 
extra hands for mowing the hay, I thought I'd 
take him.” 

The conversation did not interest Daphne in 
the least ; but quite unaconsciously her eyes hap- 
pened to glance in the direction of the stranger 
of whom they were speaking. 

What was there about the tall, heavy-set figure 
leaning so carelessly against the gate-post that 
made her start so violently and drove the colour 
from her face } 

It was only by the greatest effort that she 
could keep from screamiog outright. 

“ Surely it cannot be possible |” she muttered 








hoarsely to, herself, “It cannot be he, I must 
be mad or dreaming!” 

He raised the broad straw hat from hie head as 
though to wipe the perspiration from his fore- 
head. She caw his face more clearly. 

“Heavens! it is indeed he!” she muttered. 
“He has followed me, though I thought I had 
effectually concealed my whereabouts from him. 
It could not be that he has come here by chance, 
and does not know I am here. I cannot dare 


— Ng 

embling like an aspen-leaf, she hurried into 

the house and into her own room, declaring to 

herself that she would stay there until he had 

_ the farm. Then he could vot possibly meet 
er. 

She had heard Andrew Lee say that mowing- 
time would be over in a day or ao, and that 
then he would have to go. 

If she could only keep out of his way during 
that length of time! She must do it at all 
hazards. 


That afternoon, when Rachel returned, she was 
informed that Daphne was in her room, suffering 
from a sick headache, 

In that instant faded all the bitterness that 
had been in Rachel’s soul against her sister 

She hurried quickly to her room to see what 
she could do for her ; but Daphne was so petu- 
lant, 20 highly nervous, she was glad to come 
away and leave her to herself. 

Three days in a close, stuffy little room in 
summer | 

Daphne chafed at the restraint like some 
caged lioness, longing to break the bonds which 
confined her. 

Would the detestable mowing never be over, 
and the stranger sent away from the farm- 
house ? 

She was almost dying for a breath of air. 

At last she heard through Rachel that the rush 
was over, and that the extra hands who Lad 
been engaged about the farm were all sent away. 
She breathed more freely. 

“T think I will go out into the garden,” she 
said, throwing open the blinds and letting in the 
aweet, cool night air. 

“Shall I go with you?” asked Rachel. 

“No!” sald Daphne, throwing a light scar? 
about her head. ‘I don’t want to be talked to 
~~I want to think.” 

Rachel looked after her with something like a 
sigh aa she disappeared among the dark shadows 
of the trees, 

“ And so that is my slater Daphne,” she mur- 
mured ; “the cold, heartless girl who fs tryin 
to take my lover from me, the girl whom I shoul 
have loved, but whom, Heaven help me! I find it 
even hard to respect. Paul was inquiring about 
her to-night. He seemed ao ill ab ease because he 
found she had been confined to her room. Can 
it be that he is learning to care for her! Ah! 
how foolish I am ; I magnify trifles.” 

She turned away with a sigh, thinking how 
Paul had made excuses to leave very early that 
evening, when he found that Daphne was feeling 
too indisposed to join them on the porch. 

He had not strolled through the orchard or the 
meadow with her, holding her hand in his, since 
Daphne had come. 

She loved him so well that she could not help 
but notice the change in him. 

She went back to the little aitting-room, and 
to her basket half filled with stockings to 
darn, aud bent over her task with a little sigh on 


her lips. 

" Why don’t you go out and sit on the porch 
in the moonlight }” asked Aunt Marion, who sat 
at the opposite side of the table, busily plying 
her needle, ‘It’s too warm a night for you to 
work under the lamp-light.” 

“| shall feel better having some work to do to 
occupy my mind,” said Rachel, quietly ; 
adding, 

“ Besides, Daphne did not seem to wish me to 
go Into the orchard with her ; she wanted to be 
alone, I think.” 

Aunt Marion plied her needle dexterously- 

She would not answer, for she knew that it 
pained Rachel to say anything harsh of her sister. 
She did not like the stranger but she dared not 
Bay 80, 
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Meanwhile, Daphne had walked slowly through 
the grounds, 

A few days within doors bad told upon her, and 
she knew it, 

‘* By this time he is far away,” she murmured, 
half aloud, 

“That's the time you were mistaken,” said a 
voice close by her elbow, 

A tall form sprung from the shadow of one of 
the trees and confronted her. . 

“You tried to evade me,” critd the sneerfng 
voice, as @ mon grasped her by her arm; “ but 
you ought to have known me better. I followed 
you here, though you thought you had given me 
the slip. Don’t make a fuss or scream ; you know 
it will be useless,” 

Daphne was trembling like an aspen leaf for a 
moment, but suddenly she grew defiant. 

“ Well,” she cried, “ now that you have found 
me, what do you want ofme? I thought we had 
cried quits long ago.” 

He laughed ironically, 

“Tt takes two to make that kind of a bargain,” 
he said. “ And as to what I want, come and sit 
down on this bench, and we will talk the matter 
over.” Ste was trembling with rage, but there 
was nothing else to do but tocomply. “ How 
foolish you were to attempt to eacape from me,” 
he repeated, contemptuously, “ Your very beauty 
aided me into tracing you. Everyone takes 
notice of a handsome young woman, You could 
not hope to evade me very long.” 


While he had been talking tho girl had been 
thioking, 

Her evil genius had tracked her down, and at 
the very turning-polnt of her life he had 


confronted her. 

She had met one whom she covld love—one 
rich, young and handsome—and not this man had 
come and spoiled it all! She grew furious at the 
very thought, 

“ Now that you have found me, what do you 
want?” she repeated, defiantly. 

“That is an amusing question,” he answered, 
* What do you suppose 1 want? Why, I intend 
that you shall keep your promise of marrying me, 
to be sure,” 

‘*And what if I refuse?’ she asked hoarsely, 

Evidently she did not expect the answer he re- 
turned eo quickly. 

“IT would put you in prison!” he cried, “I 
would let the world know that the young woman 
posing as Miss Daphne Hilton is a sham—a 
fraud !” 

“Bush!” she cried, 


» 


** Someone will hear 


He did not heed her ; he went on, angrily,— 


** What a grand exposd there would be if I told | 


the world thas Daphne Hilton is dead, and her 
maid, who happens to resemble her, is trying to 
usurp her place,” 


CHAPTER YL 


“Husa! for Heaven’s sake, hush !” repeated 
Daphre. “Jn Heaven’s name will you hush } 
Do you want to ruin me?” 

And she clutched his arm in a terrible grip, 

“IT want to remind you of where you stand,” 
he replied, grimly. ‘‘ You seem to have forgotten, 
and I propose to refresh your memory, I repeat, 
you were the maid of the dainty heiress, Miss 
Daphne Hilton, while I was private secretary to 


her aunt, Mra, Kesterton, the haughty millionaire 


old widow, 

“When they went abroad they took us with 
them. While in Switzerland Mrs. Kesterton 
died, and Miss Hilton was taken dangerously ill 
with grief over it. 

“The doctors, whom we summoned, said that 
she could not live the night out. Io was then 
that you and I formed the plot which was to 
bring ua a fortune 

“To had often been remarked that you re- 
sembled your young mistress in face and form. 
You were clever, and when I proposed that you 
should tske her place, come back to this country, 
and take possession of her furtune under the 
name of Daphne Hilton, you jumped at the oppor- 
tunity. It was with the understanding that as 








soon as you came into possession of the wealth 
we should be married. 

“Everything went along swimmingly, You 
deceived even the lawyers, who knew Miss Hilton 
but slightly, Her relatives had not seen Daphne 
Hilton since early childhood, It was an easy 
matter to victimise them. 

“You proved a clever trickster—you turned 
everything into cash, and the first thing I knew 
you suddenly disappeared, leaving no trace 
whatever behind you. 

“T was good enough for a lover when you were 
only a lady’s-maid, but when you found yourself 
possessed of a fortune it was quite a different 
story—you wanted to get » husband with blue 
blood in his veins. I tracked you down, I had 
an idea you would come to this place sooner or 
later, and I came here to watch and bide my 
time, and here I find you.” 

While he had been talking she had been think- 
ing desperately, She resolved to resort to a ruse 
to disarm bim of bis suspicions. 

“I sent you a letter about it just before I left 
town. Did you not rective it? 

He look@d at her incredulously. 

“No 1!" he retarned, sharply. 

“Then I must have misdirected it,” she de 
clared. “I was wondering why you did sot 
reply,” 

He caught at her answer as @ drowning man 
does at a straw. 

“ Are you perfectly sure you wrote?” he asked, 
eyeing her critically. 

“There would be no use in saying so unless it 
was true,” she declared, 

His demeanour changed toward her at once. 
He loved the girl so blindly that he was willing 
to trust her word, even against his better judg- 
ment, 

“If that is really true, ean you forgive me for 
wy suspicions, Bess t” he cried. 

“Hush |!” she answered. “ Never call me that 
name again, I am Daphne from this time on. 
Yes, I will forgive you, for, of course, if you 
didn’t get my letter it must have worried you. 
But you cannot stay here,” she added. ‘“ Where 
are you going?” 

“To London,” he ouswered. “ I will wait there 
for you until your visit is over. I should like to 
ask you one more question. Did you know that 
I was here these three days that you were not 
visible? Isthat why you kept to your room, 
giving it out that you were il?” 

“Do you think that all the bolts and bars io 
the world would have kepp me in my room had I 
known you were here }” 

He was easily flattered, because he adored the 
girl. 

“Why don’t you bring your visit to a close aud 
come away with me now!” he asked, 

‘Because I want to recuperate in the country 
a little while,” she added. ‘I am dead tired, 
and a month or six weeks will build meup.” 

He looked down at her thoughtfuily. He was 
desperately jealous of her. If she stayed at this 
farmhouse the eyes of men would not behold her. 
There was no one here, eave the few farm-hands 
and the old farmer himself, 

Suddewly he started. There was that hand- 
some young lawyer in the village. But then he 
was in love with dark-eyed Rachel, They were 
soon to be married. He had nothing to fear in 
that quarter. , 

Perhaps it would be better for her to stay there 
for a few weeks. r 

“ Maybe you do need a little rest,” he agreed ; 
“so I suppose it is as well for you to remain 
here.” 

She was too wise to let him see the smile of 
satisfaction that played around her lips, 

Six weeks! Ah, what might happen in that 
length of time? She could win Paul Verrel, 
perhaps, and be far away long ere that time, and 
Ralph would never dare betray her identity, for 
she knew a secret concerning him which would 
send him to prison if she were to reveal it. 

He had forged Mrs. Kesterton’s name to quite 
a number of cheques, and had been living luxur- 
iously ever since on the proceeds, so that he was 
certainly quite as deep in the mire as she was in 
the mud, as she phrased it in her own mind, 





No! She would defy him when it cime to 
that. 


She got rid ef him as quickly as possible, and 
very graciously kissing him good-bye at the end 


| of the lane, with promises of undying affection. 


The beautiful, treacherous girl watched him 
out of sight with a low laugh of derision. 

“Now we shall see if the old adage comee 
true, ‘One whom you watch out of sight you 
never see again,’’’ she muttered. ‘Ab, how mad 
I was! I cared for him at one time, I vowed 
if I did not get him, that my whole life would 
be lost, Well, when one gets up in the world 
one sees life through different spectaclee—they 
are glad enough to give poor companions of other 
days the go-bye.” 

She turned away, and hurried back to the 
house. Rachel still sab darning, She glanced up 
as Daphne—as we shall still continue to call her 
—entered, 

“How much better you look!” exclaimed 
Rachel, the work falling to her lap as she raised 
her eyes in admiration to Daphne’s face. ‘‘ The 
air has brought back the roses to your cheeks, 
and your eyes are as bright as stars,” 

“T feel ever so much better,” declared 

The next day, when Paul Verrel drove up to 
the farm he saw Daphne sitting on theporch, 
looking as cool and as beautiful as a white rose 
in her muslin dress and crisp white ribbons. 

He flushed as he caught sight of her. Was it 
only his fancy, or did Daphne blush too? She 
came forward to greet him, 

Rachel was always shy before strangers, but 
not so Daphne, 

“You have come out of your shell like a 
butterfly,” he said, gallantly. ‘“ Indeed, if moat 
of us could look like that, it wonld pay us to 
have three days of a headache, Do you know 
what I think }” he said, still bolding the little 
hand inhis. ~ 

“Io would be delightful if we girls could know 
the thoughts that pass through gentlemen’s 
hearts ; it would seb much wondering at rest.” 

He flushed ; he understood what she meant to 
convey by these words. He knew that she 
wanted him to understand that she would give a 
great deal to know whether he liked her or not, 

“ T was going to say,” he went on, with a little 
embarrassed laugh, “you remind me very much 
of a cousin of mine who used to give out to the 
family that she had periodical headaches. The 
truth is she used to shut herself up in her room 
three days at a time to devour some alluring 
French novel, It was forbidden fruit to her.” 

“Perhaps that’s why it seemed all the 
sweeter,” returned Daphne, quietly. 

Before he could answer, Rachel made her ap- 


pearance. 

She held out her hand to him, but she did not 
speak a word ; only the light in her. eyes told 
how overjoyed she was at seeing him, 

He greeted her a little constrainedly before 
the beautiful Daphne. 

“ Tran up to see if you would like to take 
little drive, Rachel,” he said. 

She looked at bim in a appa way. 

“T would like to,” «i 3 “but Aunt 
Marion has gone down to the village, and I can- 
not leave,” 

“Why, yes ; 80 you did tell me she was going,” 
he said, with a blush, “I had quite forgotten 
-— . rs 
“ Why don’t you ask him if he will take me!” 
whis Daphne to Rachel, but loud enough 
for to hear it, 

Knowing that he must have heard if, 
Rachel could not help turning round and saying 
to her lover,— 

“TI think my sister would like to go.” 

“ Certainly,” said Paul, with a low bow. " Con- 
sider me entirely ab the service of both you 
young ladies, and believe me that your willis my 
pleasure.” 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you to take me,” said 
Daphne, with one of those smiles which few men 
could resist. “I'll get my hat directly.” 

She reappeared before Rachel and Paul had 
time to exchange a word with each other, stepped 
into the carriage, and waved an adieu to Rache! 
as they drove off together, o 

‘*] shall be engaged to him before we return, 
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she told herself, triamphantly, “ despite all the 
Rachels the world holds ; aud ifIcan get him 
to marry me before we come back, perhaps I 
shall never return. I am sure [have no particular 
wish to see that pokey little farm-house, and 
that patient, reproach{ul-eyed lame girl again.” 

Still waving an adieu back to Rachel the 
carriage was loat to sight at a bend in the road, 

Was it fate that Rachel watched them out of 
sight, her eyes filled with bitter tears which 
she could not repress ? 

“TY wish he had not been so willing to take 
her!” sobbed the girl. “I could not have gone 
with any one else but him. I—I do not think 
Daphne fancies him, for she knows that he is 
my lover.” 


CHAPTER VIL 


Daranz was in high spirits as the carriage 
bowled rapidly over the country road. She had 
the consciousness of looking her best, and she 
saw admiration in Paul’s eyes, 

She knew that he could not help being charmed 
with her, and it was for this reason that she 
robed herself so carefully in her prettiest dress. 
Nothing could have been more becoming td her 
than the broad white Leghorn hat trimmed with 
white tule and nodding blue violets, which were 
just the colour of her éyes, She knew he was 
contrasting her with plain, unpretentious Rachel, 
bir fnew lost by the contrast, © 

“ Have you any particular place you would like 
to drive to?” asked Paul, : 

“Yes,” she said, trying to speak uncon- 
cernedly ; “there is a little church down in the 
valley that I think is quite pretty. I have never 
been quite near to it. It looks wonderfully 
picturesque.” 

“Tt is a little unsafe to drive there this senson 
of the year,” said Paul, doubtfully. “The 
freshets have swollen the creek so high that it 
threatens to carry away the bridge at any moment. 
We should be ina terrible icament if we hap- 
pened to be on the other side of it and anything 
occurred.” 


“The danger surrounding it makes if all the 
more desirable to see,” laughed Daphne, “ Do 
tet us go by all means.” 

“T am willing if you are not afraid to risk it,” 
he answered, t @ his horse’s head in that 
direction, 

They crossed the creek, driving rapidly up the 
opposite side, and arrived a few moments later at 
the church, 

“Dear me, what a beautiful spot |” said 
Dapbne. Where does the clergyman live }” 

"Inthe little cottege in the rear,’ he answered. 
a can see it through the trees if you look 
6 rp.” 

“ Will they let us go inside the church?” she 
asked, re 


_ “The door is never locked,” he answered, push- 
ing it open. 4 

“How timid one feels in a place like this!” 
she whispered, catching hold of his hand, 

What was there in the contact of these little 
warta, clinging fingers that sent such o thrill 
through his heart ? 

And the eyes that looked into his seemed to 
— their way into his very soul and to hold 

ms 
_ “Shall we sit down and rest awhile?” asked 
wr a in that wonderfully low, mesmeric voice 


of 
“T don’t mind,” said Paul; “in fact, I should 
vather prefer it. I feel unusually tired.” 

They sat down on a seat at the foot of the 
altar, the setting sun shining in through the 
stained-glass windows, throwing long, slanting 
shadows across the floor of the dim old church, 

“I should be afraid but for your presence,” 
whispered Daphne ; adding : “ How strange it is 
the perfect trust we feel when those whom we 
care for are with us, Oh, Mr. Verrel, what have 
Csaid? Oan you ever forget it? I never meant 
to utter the words; but somehow they sprang 
from my lips before I was aware of it,” 

Her sobs were so wild that he was quite sure 
that she would attract attention from the pastor’s 
cottage in the rear. 





“Do not be so frightened, Daphne,” he said, 
“You haven’t said anything out of the way.” 

He was only human. It was only natural that 
he should be pleased and flattered with the 
startling confession that had come so thought- 
lessly from this girl’s lipe—that she had fallen in 
love with him. 

“Do not ery 80, Daphne,” he said, taking the 
girl’s hands and drawing her near to him. 

“Oh, what must youw%thivk of me?” sobbed 
Daphne, 

“Think?” he repeated, “that you are the 
sweetest girl in the whole wide world, and that 
he who wins you ought to be greatly envied.” 

“JT do not think that we can help letting our 
hearts out to one whom we recognise as our 
ideal, whom fate causes us to meet, no matter 
what obstacles: there are in the way, do you?” 
ehe faltered. 

“You are quite right, Daphne,” he said, huskily. 
“Tt is beyond our power to say whom we shall 
love and whom we shall not.” 

In that moment the beauty cof the girl mad- 
dened him, 

The witching of her presence reemed to pet 
vade all his senses. 

He forgot Rachel, home, friends—ay, all the 
world in that moment—forgot everything’ but 
the maddening presence of the bes:tiful girl by 
his side, who confessed she cared for him, and 
who was weeping her heart out because she had 
told her secret, 

“Forget what I have said, Mr, Verrel,” she 
whispered. “I am going far away, and you will 
never see me again,” 

“No—no, Daphne!” he cried. “Do not go 
away. I should be so miserable without you— 


Ww. 

“Why would you be miserable without me?” 
she questioned, 

" use I—I love you!” he whispered, 
desperately, flinging prudence to the winds, 
“ Since I have known you the world has changed 
for me,” 

“Do you really mean it ?” cried Daphne. 

“ Yes,” he answered, recklessly. 

** But is it true you are betrothed to another!” 
whispered Daphne, 

His handsome face grew white and heggard. 

“Yes,” he answered, as though the.word cost 
him the greatest effort of his life, “I plighted 
my troth before I had ever seen you. Do not 
despise me for it, Daphne, rather pity me. I 
might have had a peaceful enough life of it with 
her had you not crossed my path and taught me 
the sweetness of love. If I were to lose you life 
would never be the same again, I shall go to 
Rachel and tell her the truth, and ask her to re- 
lease me, then you and I will be married. We 
need not remain here, we can live elsewhere.” 

“That will be capital!” cried D»phne, clap- 
ping her hands gleefully. 

Even though he was so madly in love with 
the beautiful girl it struck him that it would have 
looked Jess heartless on her part to have expressed 
some sorrow for Rachel ; but he was too much in 
love to allow his mind to think upon that subject 
more than for the passing instant. 

After a moment’s pause he said, hesitatingly,— 

“Tt will go hard with Rachel, I think ! but 
better to part with her before marriage, when I 
find I do not love her, than to have made the 
discovery when it was too late!” 

“Then you and I are engaged now?” asked 
Daphne, eagerly. 

“J—I can hardly expect you to concede that 
just now,” he answered, hastily. “‘ You know the 
old linea,-—~ 


« Tt is well to be merry and wise, 
It ia just to be honest and true ; 
And to always be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new!” 


Daphne Lit her lip with vexation, She would 
not lose him thus easily, She must make him 
feel that an engagement existed—that she had a 
hold upon him, ere they left the church. 

“TJ do not agree with you that one should break 
off with the old love,” she declared. 

He looked at her as though scarce comprehend. 
ing her meaning, 





“What would you wish me to do?” he asked, 
wonuderingly. 

“ We could pledge ourselves to each other here 
and now,” she declared, 

* Would you really want me to do so under the 
circumstances ?” 

“ Yes,” she decided, 

He was so infatuated with her that if she had 
commanded him to hold his hand in « flame he 
would have done 80, 

He drew off a sparkling diamond ring which 
he wore, and placed it on the engagement finger 
of the little white hand. 

* To consummate our love by our betrothal,” 
he whispered. ‘I have only one request to make, 
Daphne,” he added, ‘*1 do not want you to wear 
it just yet, on account of Rachel. It will take 
me a week or two to sum up courage to break off 
with her. It would break her heart if 1 were to 
tell her suddenly, you know.” 

“ A week or two!” cried Daphne, impatiently. 
“Why, that is a lifetime almost to keep from 
wearing a beautiful ring like this ! I wonder that 
you could povsibly thiak of waiting that long. 
Why, any other man but yourself would make 
short work of. the matter,” 

“ How ?” he asked, in puzzied wonder. 

** Why, we could elope, and that would be so 
romantic !” cried Daphne. 

“Then the shock would indeed break Rachel's 
heart,” he answered, gravely. 

“ Heis worrying a good deal about Rachel,” 
thought Daphne, her sweet smile giving him no 
inkling of her inward rage. 

She thought that she had but to hint at the 
elopement to have him seize eagerly at the idea. 
She did not dare urge the matter, lest she should 
appear too anxious ; for she was shrewd enough 
to realize that no man wante a girl who throws 
herself at his head. 

If he said two weeks she would have to let it go 
at that, though she promised herself she would 
be married to him and away ere that. What did 
she care for the breaking of Rachel’s heart, as he 
called it ? 





OHAPTER VIII, 


“Comm,” he said, laying his hand nervously on 
her arm, “it is going to storm, I shall barely 
have time to get you home ere we havea regular 
down-pour, See how dark it is getting; those 
are rain-clouds over there.” 

“Oh, I am afraid to go!” cried Daphne, cling- 
ing to his arm, 

**You need not be,” he answered, flinging his 
arms about her. 

At that moment the vestry door opened, and 
before Paul could unclasp bis arms, he saw the 
clergyman standing in the vestry door staring at 
him in amazement—looking at Paul and the 
young lady in unfeigned astonishmeut, 

Paul was the more confused of the two. 

** T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Fraser, stepping 
forward; “is not this Mr. Paul Verrel, the 
betrothed lover of Miss Rachel Hilton ¥” 

The young man flushed a burning red, then 
turned deathly pale, 

"JT was at one time,” be answered; “ but my 
betrothal to Miss Rachel Hilton is now broken off. 
It is to this young lady I am now engaged.” 

The grieved expression on the clergyman’s face 
was gall sad wormwood to Paul. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the clergyman, “I was not 
aware of it. I beg your pardon.” 

Paul still eaw that he was nob quite satisfied 
with the explanation, A sudden thought came 
to Daphue—a brilliant stroke to seize a fortune 
and a husband at one and the same time. 

“ He does not believe it ; he will never believe 
ib until he eees us married |” she sobbed, “ And 
oh, I sm diegraced for ever, and all because J let 
you put your arms around me just for that 
moment! Oh, the fatal mistake!” 

“Daphne,” he cried,” have no fear! Harm 
shall never come to you through any act of mine, 
I will marry as soon as I can obtain a license.” 

* You have saved me!” cried Daphne, throw- 
ing her arms about bis neck as impuisively as s 
child might bave done, “Ob, Paul, you must 
indeed love me! 1 accept your offer.’ 
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The clergyman started back. This second 
demonstration of this rather bold young lady 
almost took his breath away. 

“ Good sir,” said Paul, with a face still very 
white and troubled, turning to the clergyman, 
who could not hear their whispered words, “ we 
have concluded to have the iage ceremony 
performed here to-morrow or the riext day, if you 
are willing.” 

“That is really what we came here to see 
about,” chimed in Daphne, suavely. 

‘In that case J have nothing more to aay,” 
said the clergyman, gravely enough. ‘If it is 
your wish that I shall unite you in marriage I 
will do so,” 

It had all been so sudden, Paul bowed assent. 
He had not dreamed that Daphne would consent 
to anything so hasty when he made the propo- 
sition ; but when she said “yes” so readily, for 

o instant it nearly took his breath away. But 

would stand by what he had said, no matter 
what stood in the way. 

As they were standing there making arrange- 
— the old clergyman fell suddenly to the 

oor, 

‘A case of apoplexy,” said Paul, springing to 
his side. 

Daphne fairly gnashed her teeth in suppreseed 
rage. She had been so near the consummation 
of her hopes; but she dare not say a word under 
the circumstances, 

The clergymau’s wife was hastily summoned, 
and he was cared for at once. 

“We happened to be passing, and called in 
to look at the old church,” said Paul, giving 
Daphne a warning look. ‘ We were very fortu- 
nate in timing our call so opportunely.” 

“Why didn’t you say you came here to see 
about getting married }” whispered Daphne. 

** Because [do not want anyone to know it 
uatil it is an accomplished fact,” said Paul, 
quickly. “There might be some one to interfere 
with it.” 

“Who could possibly interfere with it?” 
asked Daphne, wonderingly. 

“My uncle, for instance, might not sanction 
it,” he replied. 

She had heard that Pau! was expecting to in- 
herit his uncle's fortune, 

She was very much in love with handsome 
Paul, but she had little use for a poor man. That 
— make all the difference in the world to 

er. 

" Yleave it all to you, Paul,” she said, choking 
down her discontent. ‘‘ Of course you know 
best. I will be guided entirely by your wishes,” 

He breathed freer. 

‘* There is nothing for us to do but to go as soon 
ge possible,” he said, after they had rendered the 
clergyman’s wife all the assistance in their 
power. 

It was hard for Daphne to hide her chagrin 
as they rode homeward again. 

* Will not the clergyman tell your uncle when 
he recovers that we were about to be married ?” 
she asked doubtfully. 

“Ido not think he will ever open his lips to 
tell anythiug in this world,” he replied, “I am 
sure his case will prove a fatal one.” 

Aunt Marion was on the porch anxiously 
awaiting them when they drove up. 

“How long you have stayed,” she said. “I 
was efraid you had met with some accident. 
Rachel was frightened too,” 

Paul felt wretchedly guilty. 

He could not bring himself to say that he had 
been to the old church with Daphne, 

‘We went round by the old turnpike,” he 
said. ‘The roads were much better.” 

“It was a great deal out of your way,” said 
Aunt Marion, suspiciously, 

To this Paul made no reply, as he followed 
Daphne into the house, 

They met Rachel in the hall-way, She had 
heard the sound of wheels, and was limping hur- 
riedly out to the porch, 

“Oh, bow glad I am to have you both home 
again!” said the girl, happy tears of relief 
shining in her dark eyes. “I grew co restless as 
time wore on that I hardly knew what to do 
with myself. I wandered from the door to the 
window and back again a score or more of times, 





But come in and get your supper, you must be 
very hungry.” * 

Ah! how guilty Paul felt as he looked down 
into the[sweet calm face of the girl whose heart 
he was soon to break. 

The storm which Paul had predicted wae coming 
down in great force now ; they had barely 
escaped it, 

Daphne was glad to be under cover, for her 
curls were beginning to straighten. She realised 
full well that she would look a sorry sight without 
them,and she was wise enough not to appear 
before a man she liked without looking her best. 

She fell back upon her old plea—the headache. 

‘I think I will go to my room,” she said, 
“and rest awhile, My head is beginning to 
ache! ” 

To Paul her action had an entirely different 
meaning. He believed she intended him to take 
advantage of her absence and break with Rachel, 
and he said to himself that perhaps it would be 
the wisest course, 

How sweet and home-like she looked sitting 
opposite him in her plain brown dress and stiffly 
starched snow-white apron. The damp weather, 
of which Daphne was so frightened, did not de- 
tract from Rachel’s beauty ; the damper the day 
the more the dark rings of clustering love-locks 
curled around the girl’s white forehead in soft 
baby rings. 

**Tell me all about your ride, whether you had 
a good time, and where you went.” 

He repeated the same story to her that he had 
told Aunt Marion on the porch, 

“Tt was so good of you to take Daphne out to 
ride, Paul,” she said, gently ; and the words 
smote the guilty lover’s heart like the thrust of a 
sharp sword, 

After the meal was over and the supper- dishes 
cleared away Rachel spread the red table-cloth, 
lighted the lamp, with ite crimson shade, and sat 
down opposite him atthe table for a quiet talk. 

Aunt Marion was in the next room bustling 
busily about. Sho always managed to give the 
young folks a chance to talk to each other with- 
out seeming to do so, 

“T am glad of tnis opportunity for a quiet little 
téte a-téte,” said Paul, ‘I have seen so little of 
you of late, Rachel.” 

“ And I am glad to have you here to talk to,” 
she answered, witha blush and asmile, ‘I was 
afraid you might have taken a notion to cross the 
creek, Paul,” she eaid, “and it is so very dan- 
gerous, you know, at this season of the year.” 

“Supposing anything did happen to me,” he 
said, with an uneasy little laugh. 

*T would not like to suppose anything of the 
kind,” she said, ‘‘for if anything did happen ib 
would kill me,” 

He started. How could he find words to tell 
what was in his heart, she trusted him so ? 

*T think there is a guardian angel watching 
over you, Paul, to keep you from all ill,” she went 
on, quietly. ‘‘ When I saw the storm coming up 
I knelt down and prayed to Heaven that no harm 
would befall you.” 

How could he tell her? He would let it go 
until another time, he said to himself, despe- 
— She was so sweet, eo gentle, that he could 
not help but think himself the most arrant of 
eowards as he bade her good-night. 

She watched him until his carriage was loat to 
sight over the hills, The rain ceased, the shadows 
were lifting, and here and there a star struggled 
bravely through the clouds, 

“ How strange Paul seemed to-night,” she 
thought, ‘as if there was something on his mind. 
But then he is getting to be a great lawyer, with 
law cases on his mind. It is those which make 
him so serious at times.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


Pact Verret had had the opportunity of tell- 
ing Rachel all, but he had not the courage to do 
it when the time came. 

“T will tell her the next time, or, perhaps, it 
would be better to put it all in a letter, or better 
still, it may be wisest not to mention the matter 
now while Uncle Roger is so ill, he thinks so 





much of Rachel, When he is strong enough to 
be about I will break it to him gently.” 

As he neared his home he saw old Mr, Walton, 
a friend of his uncle, running lightly down the 
steps, 

Paul had studied law under the famous old 
lawyer, and he made haste up the steps to shake 
hands with him. 

Tt was very good of you to take an hour out 
of so buey a life as yours to make a call upon 
Uncle Roger,” said Paul, gratefully, “J am quite 
sure he must have been pleased to see you, as he 
has asked repeatedly for you of late,” 

The old lawyer smiled, and wondered if Paul 
knew why his uncle was so anxious to see him, 
and wondering, too, what he would think if he 
knew that the object of his visit was to draw u 
a will for Roger Verrel, in which he had 
every shilling of his vast fortune to sweet Rachel 
Hilton, the beautiful lame girl to whom his 
nephew was betrothed, : 

Roger Verrel had often talked the matter over 
with him before, and he had often heard him 
remark that it wasn't the wisest thing in the 
world to leave a young man a fortune. If he 
were betrothed to m sensible young woman, the 
proper thing to de was to leave her, the fortune, 
then it would be invested wisely, and he waz not 
surprised when Roger Verrel asked him to draw 
up a will in accordance with his desires. 

The old Iswyer knew shy, pretty Rachel, and 
he was very glad when he heard of her engage- 
ment to handsome Paul Verrel, and equally 
pleased, though he eaid nothing, when he was 
called upon to draw up the will leaving every- 
thing to Rachel. 

He hid the sly twinkle in his eye and greeted 
Paul gravely. 

After a few moments’ conversation they parted 
and Paul walked into the house. 

His uncle was sitting in his invalid chair by 
the window, looking very white and wan, Paul 
thought, 

‘How is Rachel?” he asked, as Paul flung 
himeelf into a seat opposite him. 

‘"She’s well,” said Paul, carelessly. “ But why 
are you up, uncle} This isn’t one of the days 
that you were to leave your bed, you know.” 

“T thought perhaps you gone to take 
Rachel for a drive, when I heard the carriage 
leave the yard, and I wanted to be at the window 
when you two rode by, for a glimpse of her sweet 
face is like sunshine,” 

“What would uncle say,” thought Paul, un- 
easily, “if he only knew thetruth! There would 
be a scene, and no mistake. I could not conviace 
him how sweet and lovely Daphne is, nor how 
much J am in love with her, He was the one 
who insisted on my asking Rachel to marry me, 
when he heard that she saved my life. [ 
said at the time: ‘If I should ever meet some 
one whom I should care more for, uncle, what 
then?’ ‘You never will, you could not, Paul,’ 
he answered me, It was not my fault that what 
I feared would happen has come to pass, I 
could not give up Daphne, I have learned to love 
her so,” 

All that night he dreamed of Daphne, and how 
soon they would have been wedded, but for the 
unfortunate accident that had happened to the 
clergyman. h 

“There may be a little scene when uncle is 
first informed of it, but it will end in his for- 
giving ue when he sees Daphne, and liking her 
quite as well as he does her sister Rachel,” said 
Paul. 

Early the next day, as soon as he could wind 
up his practice, he drove off to Willow Farm. _ 

There waa a féte to be be held at the church in 
the village, and he had made arrangements to 
take Rachel some time ago—that was before 
Daphne came—but of course he must take Daphne 
too. Yet how could he manage it? 

**T shall trust to fate to show me some way 
out of the difficulty,” he murmured, as he jumped 
into his pheeton. 

Daphne was watching for him in the porch. 
Rachel was busy helping ber Aunt Marion with 
the housework, 4 
e an 


It was a day that every one in the villag 
for miles round had been looking forward to for 
many a week. 
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Ancmber of young girls from the adjoining 
farme had gathered at Mrs, Lee’s house, 

Paul found quite a group of them when he 
arrived. Daphne held aloof from the county 
maidens in supreme disdain, while they all looked 
upon the town beauty with great awe, 

They had all heard of hel’s twin sister. 
Rachel had talked sbout her ceaselessly. She 
was far lovelier than their fancy had painted; 
still she was so proud that none of them liked 
her. 

Two farm waggons, drawn by four horses each, 
were pressed into the.service ; three boards were 
P across each Waggon, todo duty as seats, 
and each waggon wasto hold as many jolly country 
girle as could get into it, 

Daphne, dainty and smiling, realized that it 
would be a tie between her and Rachel as to 
which of them should ride beside Paul in his 


a 2, 
—<— (To be continued.) 








7 
THE GOOD MAN. 


==t0i—— 


Not the good man thue denominated by 
courtesy, as in the old Scottish s0ng,— 


“‘ There's nae luck aboot the house, 
There's nae luck at a’ ; 
There’s nae luck aboot the house, 
When our gude man’s awa’.” 


The man of the house thus referred to may 
sometimes be a very bad man, indeed, in reality, 

But the man to whom we refer is a far 
different individual. He ie more often seen than 
heard of, and itis easier to tell what he is not 
than what he zs, 

He seldom achieves renown as & great general, 
statesman, or hero of any kind. He is not the 
“shining mark ” that death is said to love for his 
aim ; he may, like Moses, live to be ripe and full of 
years, ere he is gathéred to his fathers. 

The good man may be moderately rich, but he 
is very apt to be rather more than moderately 
poor, But whether rich or poor, he is not parsi- 
monious, He gives freely of that which he 
has, though it be nothing more than the typical 
cup of cold water. 

He casts his bread upon the waters, though not 
with the hope that it may return to him after 


many days, 

He divides his last crust with those more needy 
or unfortunate than himeelf, and when he has no 
longer a crust to divide he gives what is better— 
a sympathising ear, and such comfort and conso- 
lation as he is able to bestow. 

But with alt his virtues the good man is nob by 
any means immaculate. He has his faults ; and, 
unlike Goldsmith’s charming vicar, his failings do 
not always “ Jean to virtue’s side,” 

Heis sometimes unable to pay his debts; and 
he has been known to use words beginning with 
d—, when he pinches his fingers in the barn-door, 
or when the brindle cow unfeelingly plants her 
hoof - on his tenderest corn. 

But it is only under. strong provocation that 
our good man uses such Janguage; and then he 
repents in “sack-cloth and ashes ” after it, and 
shakes his head sadly over his own shortcomings, 
as he smokes his pipe on the back porch. 

But his nature is not a morbid one, and with 
the mental resolution to do better hereafter, the 
good man soon finds relief from the twinges of a 
remorseful conscience under the soothing influence 
of “tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 

The good man never backbites his neighbours ; 
not because he has laid down a rule to that effect, 
but because in the kindness of his heart ‘he 
thinketh no evil,” He does not discover the beam 
in his neighbour's eye, for the mote of which he is 
conscious in his own, 

Though simple-minded he is not ignorant, nor 
foolish, nor wanting in seneibility. Like charity, 
he ‘* suffereth long, and is kind.” He cau rebuke 
one who insults him, and he can also forgive one 
who injures him, though he does not forget the 
injury. 

And if he heaps coals of fire on his enemy’s 
head he does it so judiciously that, instead of 





scorching, they melt the enemy’s iron heart, aud 
turn him into faithful friend. 

The good man does not “temper justice with 
mercy”; he adorns mercy with justice, and 
though he may not be aware of it bimself, the 
“golden rule” is the lode-star by which he steers 
his barque through the voyage of life, It is the 
compass which he consults in all the shoals and 
narrows of bis voyage, und guided by ib he never 
goes astray. 

The good man is tender-hearted, and would no 
sooner hurt his neighbour’s feelings than he 
would steal his money. 

He is as honest as the day is long-—not because 
“honesty is the best policy,” but because it is 
right. He is never indolent, or negligent, but 
attends strictly to the performance of even the 
simplest duty, but it is his duty, and therefore 
must not be neglected, And what he does is sure 
to be done weil, for the good man does uot believe 
in half-way jobs of any kind. 

If he is well off he does not tie up his money 
in the bank and live like a hermit on the interest 
of it, thus virtually burying his talent ina napkin. 

He engages in some business, and keeps his 
money in circulation, thereby doing a vast 
amount of good to his fellow beings. He does 
nob practice unnecessary economy in the matter 
of dress, of help, or other expenditures. 

He considere parsimony a worse faulb than 
extravagance ; for, whereas the parsimonious man 
does no good to anyone with his money, the 
liberal man assists others to live, even though be 
may grow poorer himself. - 

The good man is never harsh in his opinions of 
others, for he judges everyone by himself, His 
doctrine is a very simple one—to do no harm, 
but all the good he can, to every living creature, 
and for the rest to truat in that Divine Providence 
“ Who doeth all things well.” 

In a word, weall know, or have known, the 
good man and the good woman, too, who is his 
counterpart, and sometimes goes aliead of him, 
both in his virtues and his failings. 

And we know that we ourselves, az well as the 
world at large, are the better for their existence, 








HER BITTER SORROW. 


—300— 
(Continued from poge 201.) 

They hunted for Nellie Forrester ; they scoured 
the neighbourhood of Bermondsey, but she was 
too well hidden, With the money she had, and 
which, she said, in her letter to Mrs. Lorton, she 
would return when able, she had taken a poor 
lodging in Camden Town. She was well aware 
that the old quarter would not be eafe for her, 
and, plainly dressed, she had passed as Mies Smith. 

She to!d her landlady she was a governess out 
of a situation ; that her friends were all in the 
North, and she was seeking for pupils round the 
neighbourhood, 

- She obtained, by the landlady’s help, some 
pupils at the house, and also went out to teach ; 
but it was a very hard struggle, and as well she 
at last turned to the old neediework. 

“T can do a little while I am teaching, and 
when I am alone,” she said. And only after 
many journeys to the City—not th» places where 
she would be at all ised'—ehe procured 
some work, and 0 drag; on the lonely, cold 
winter. 

She generally wore a — veil, but she did 
not like to when fetching her work, and ma 
as well as she could-for that to be in the = 

Hard work and hard living was telling terribly 
on her. 

“She’s in a galloping consumption,” said the 
woman to her husband when speaking of her. 

“Do you think she is a lady!” he asked, 
“Shouldn’t be a bit surprised; got friends 
huntivg after her, perhaps.” 

They were right, Max Mowbray was searching 
everywhere, but not with that old pain at his 

t. 


hear 

Already a burden had been lifted ; once more 
he had heard from his friend that Major Seton 
was in England. He hunted him up, aud in- 





quired all about his cousin Frank's widow. The 
description given did not tally with Leah, 

Max drew out a photograph, 

“Te that anything like her?" he asked, hang- 
ing as if for life on the Major’s words, 

“No, That is a handsome woman, but cer- 
tainly not poor Leah Sylvester. I have a carte 
of her which you shall see.” 

He sent for it, and it ab once showed the dis- 
similarity. 

After a few words of thanks he walked lightly 
along until he reached his mother’s house, then 
to Aunt Hester with the news, 

Please Heaven, we will find her, Max! She 
shall be the same to us,” 

“Not the same to me, aunt,” he raid, And 
hie aunt understood him, “She shall be Leah 
Lorton until she is Leah Mowbray—-as far as the 
outside world are concerned, No one else need 
know her history.” 

But the Christmas passed, bringing no tidings. 
The new year came and Max almost despaired, 
when suddenly one day the lovely work-giri 
passed him, 

He could only see her in her shabby bat and 
dress as the work-girl whom Lena Saltrum had 
called the “ beggar-queen,” and yet there was 
Lesh’e face in its pensive mood ! 

He watched her in the shop, and waited over 
an hour until they were closing. Then he went 
in and made inquiries, 

“That was Miss Smith, one of our out-door 
workers,” was the reply. ‘She left by the side 
door,” 

“Can you give me her address?” 

“Not now; I don’t know it. And the fore- 
woman is gone—can give it you to-morrow 
morning if you like.” 

So Max had to be content and wait, He was 
early the next morning, but could gain no tidings, 

The forewoman distinctly refused to give the 
address, 

‘* Miss Smith does not wish to be known. She 
is not like the zeneral class of needlewomen.” 

** But I am related,” 

“Tam eorry, sir ; but I passed my word to her 
I would keep it secret,” 

Max left the shop when the porter came out. 

“ Leave me your address, eir, and I'll try and 
find out and bring it you this evening.” 

A substantial gratuity, and the promise of 


repeating it, made the porter very anxious to be - 


as “good as his word, and in the evening Max 
received the rather far-off message of one of the 
streets leading «ff College-street. 

It was very vague, but he acted uponit. His 
search almost proved fruitless, but ab last he met 
a workman, and asked him if he knew of a Miss 
Smith living down the street they were then iv, 

“ Why, my wife’s got a Miss Smith, a lodger. 
Teaches mausic and does some needlework.” 

“ That’s the lady !” cried Max. 

**T’m not sure, sir.” 

“Let me see her at once !” 

“T couldn’t do that, sir, because it might not 
be her; for there is another Miss Smith does 
needlework living at the end house, and if my 
Miss Smith wasn’t your Miss Smith she might not 
like me answering questions and Jcave, and then 
my missus would make a fine fuss.” 

“ How can [ see her?” asked Max. 

The man looked up at the heavens, and down 
on the ground, 

“T've hit it, sir, My brother lives right oppo- 
site me; you go in his parlour window and I will 
get her under some pretext or other tu go to the 
door.” 

Max was ready to comply with the man’s 
request, and the people having been duly in- 
formed of the little plot, Max took up his posi- 
tion and succeeded admirably. it was Leah! 


A short time afterwards there was a knock at 
the door of the Robinson’s, and Max was ad- 
mitted, 

Miss Smith had sat down to her work. The 
door opened ; she had her back toit, Thinking 
it was the landlady she never looked round, but 
went on with her stitching until a manly form 
fell at her feet, and Max Mowbray was asking her 
to forgive him. 

"Forgive me, Leah, my dearest |” 
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“Tam not Leah. Ob, Mr, 
you hunted me down? I 
indoed Iam!” 

‘You are Laah Lortoa to me. 


Mowbray, why bare 
am Nellie Forester, 


I banish my 


sweet work-girl—my beggar-queen—for ever, but 
Leah Lorton returns with me to her aunt. See 
here,” he said, producing the photographs, 
“here are two Leah Lortons; this one, poor 


thing, perished miserably by her own act ; thi 
one lives to make the man who ioves her happy 
for the reat of his life.” 

“Do you really mean that you will be party to 
the fraud?” 

“T mean you return to your own place as 
Leah Lorton, Whoever likes to think differently 
ean; you must always be Leah tome, Come, 
my dearest | Aunt Hester waits to welcoine you. 
Come, truant, no one will be the wiser.” 

“ But I am usurping some other person’s name 
and place,” 

“ You are taking your own place, and the name 
I choose to christen you.” 

** Will not everyons suppose me to be insane ?” 

“ We'lllive that down Leah ; that will die a 
natural death,” 

Mrs. Robinson was sorry to lose her, though 

hey were not forgotten for their kindness, nor 
any who had been good to the late Miss Smith. 

The joy of Mrs. Lorton on her appearance can 

better imagined that described ; and Mrs. 
Mowbray felt greatly aggrieved at Leah's strange 
behaviour. 

“Running away from her aunt for months 
looks very bad. I cannob understand it!” 

And neither could she when, Gne month later, 
she had the news that her son Max had married 
Leah, 

She was greatly annoyed, and so was Lena 
Saitrum ; for Sir Frederick Halton was as far off 

ever, 

“They were married in London, my dear,” 
said Mre. Mowbray to Lena; “and altogether, 
everything seems surrounded with mystery. 
When I cautioned him about marrying Leah 
Lorton because of inheri(ing her father’s insanity, 
he said I’m not merrying that Leah Lorton,” 

“T’ll search the register,” cried Lena. And so 
she did, and came back with the startling news 
that Max had married Nellie Forrester, daughter 
of George and Nellie Forrester. 

Who Nellie Forrester was was a great puzzle, 
and so remained; she was always Leah, and 
always lived with Aunt Hester—sometimes in 
London, sometimes in Devonshire; but no one 
but her husband and his aunt ever knew the real 
history—-never knew whom Nellie Forrester was 
—-never knew what became of Leah Lorton ; but 
eupposed that Frank had married a nobody in 
India, who passed as Leah Sylvester. 

People begau to say Mra. Max Mowbray was & 
mystery, but itdid not seem to disturb her hus- 
band, so they grew true. 

She made herself liked by his sisters, and they 
always enjoyed themselves on their visits to the 
Firs, It was ov of theze visits Hetty made Sir 
Frederick Halson’s acquaintance, and the follow- 
ing year saw her his wife, much to Lena Saltrum’s 
chagrin, thovch Sir Frederick could nob but 
think he had lost a prize when he lost Leah Lor- 
ton. Leah she was to ali—Leah she must remain 
to the end, 

Many years have since come and gone, but 
Leah remains as beautifulas ever. She was the 
iieah of old, but her voice is brighter, and the 
song-——her favourite one, “ For ever ahd for ever,” 
is sung with different meaning now, 


{THE END.] 








Amona the Germans the badge of 4 married 
woman consists of a little cap or hood, of which 
they are very proud, and “donning the cap” ia 
feature of the wedding-day among the peasants 
of certain localitie. The married women of 
Little Rusia are always seen, even In the hottest 
weather, with a thick cloth of dark hue twisted 
about their heads. In every country but Great 
Britain and the United States there is a sign or 
symbol of some kind that distinguishes the 
matron from the apinster, 





FACETLE. 


 TuEsK egos do not ecem very fresh,” said Mr, 
Newwed, sniffiag. ‘ Nonsense, my dear, They 
are just ont of the store |” said the young wife. 

Bertie: “I’m awfully in love with her, but I 
wouldn’t have her know it for the world.” 
Bertie’s Sister: “So she told me.” 

Youna Lapy (timorously): “Who was that 
screaming jist now?” Dentist: “Don't be 
alarmed ; it was a patient who was being treated 
free of charge.” 

Miss Cuarters: “Do you believe all the 
disagreeable things you read in the newspapers }” 
Miss Gossip: “I do if they’re about people I 
know.” 

Miss Prion (quoting)—‘t Wise men make pro- 
verbs, and fools repeat them.” Miss Smart 
(musingly)—“ Yes; I wonder what wise man 
made the one you just repeated,” 

Fonp Mamma: “ What ! Quarrelling already, 
and married only a week?” Bride: “ Well, boo- 
hoo—George says I—boo-hoo-hoo—make him 
happier than he-—boo-hoo—makes me.” 

M’Taviso: “Hoo faur is’t to London?” 
Cockney: “Ten miles as the crow flies.” 
M’Tavish: “ Hoots, toots, man, I’m no gaun to 
flee. Hoo mony miles is’t as the craw 
waulks?” 

Frrenp:." Why so downeast, doctor ?” Young 
Doctor: “A patient whom I an to treat 
yesterday has just died.” Friend; ‘Oh, don’t 
worry about that! He might have died any- 
way.” 


Secretary (lunatic asylum): ‘‘ Mra. Sharp- 
tongue was here to-day, and wanted her husband 
sent home and placed under her care.” Superin- 
tendent: “ Did you let him go?” “No, He 
said he would rather stay here.” “Hum! The 
man must be sane,” 

Minor Port: “ Well, have you read my new 
book?" Candid Friend: “Read it? My dear 
fellow, I've read it twice.” Minor Poet (gushing) : 
“ How good of you.” Oandid Friend: “Not at 
all. I was only trying to make out what you 
were driving at.” 

Mrs, Bunks: “That borrid Mrs. Wioks says 
T'm a fool.” Mr, Blinks: “I’m sure she would 
not make such an ill-natured remark.” Mrs. 
Blinks: ‘‘ Well, she didn’t say that in so many 
words, but that is what she meant, She says I 
believe everything you tell me.” 

“T rHmnk, mamma, I must be beginning to look 
old,” said Miss Thirty-fiveone day. ‘ I’mesuro I 
don’t see why you think so, my dear. I heard 
only to-day Mr, Pendennis tell you how ts 
you were looking.” “That's just it, When 
was young people didn’t say anything about 
it,” 


Srrvcatisa Pastor; “ Nearly all the congre- 
gation have subscribed liberally to the fund, and 
I feel sure that I also have your hearty co-opera- 
tion, How much will you-——” Mrs. Leader: 
“ Let me see, Oh, I am the only member who has 
a carriage, [think i’ Yes, the rest are poor.” 
Well, I will drive round and collect the sub- 
scriptions,” 


One of the passengers on board an ill-fated 
vessel ati the time of the wreck waz an exceedingly 
nervous man. Finding himself floating in the 
water, he imagined what his friends would do to 
acquaint hie wife with his fate. Saved at last, he 
rushed to the telegraph office and sent this mes- 
eage: “Dear P., 1am saved. Break it gently to 
my wife,” 

Ar a school not many miles from here, the 
head- mistress, 1 Miss Podgett, caught one of her 
most mischievous scholars writing, instead of 
grammar, the following lines: “ A little mouse 
ran up the stairs, to hear Miss Podget say her 
prayers.” She brought him out before the class 
and said, ‘I will give you five minutes to make 
up another two lines, and if you don’t do it I 
shall thrash you.” The lad got his wits to work, 
and just in time he blurted out, “ Here I stand 
before Miss Podgett, She’s ‘going to strike, and 
I'm going to dodge it.” 


“KNOWLEDGE 18 POWER.” 
A GENUINE OFFER. 


95s. Book for. 8s, 64. 


(CARRIAGE FREE.) 





Ogivie’s 
Eneyclopaedia 


Useful Information 


AND 


World’s Atlas. 


No Single Bock ever before contained such a Wealth of 
Kuowledge. 


K COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


A universal assistantand treasure-house of information 
otevery conceivable subject, from the household to the 
mauufactory. In short, gives information about every- 
thing, is absolutely indispensable te every one in all 
walks of life ; the contents being so separated, indaxed, 
= arranged, that they can be turned to at once. It is 
the 


Best Book of Information ever 
Issued. 


Size or Excyclopampia: 
9 by 114 Ivcues. 656 Paces, 


--—— 


The Articles are written by men whose lives have 
been devoted to the suger treated, are short. and con- 
cise, but contain full information up to date. It is to be 
cousulted on every subject that arises in every day life, 
by old and young alike. It contains a comy “Tus- 
trated Atlas of the World, embellished with 


MANY errmenina rie mening COLOURED 
J 

and a description of every country under the sun, besides 
rauch other matter relative to the Home, the Farm, the 
Factory, a Dictionary of 8tatistics— miany Useful Tables, 
Pootical Selections, Synonyms, Famons Bridges and 
Ships, How to Calculate, How to Cook, How to Get 
Rich, How to Cure all Diseases, How to Succeed in 
Business, Tables of Weights and Measures, and 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER TOPICS OF GREAT VALUE 

TO EVERY PERSON | 
who Castes to be up te the times, To see the Book is to 
want it. 

It is elegantly bound in Moroceo Cloth, with beauti- 
fully designed Gilt Side-stamp and Red Kidges, making 
at onee the most handsome and durable, as well as the 
most useful book ever made or sold for 25s. 

Encyclopedias are expensive when purchased com- 
plete, and few can afford to pay several pounds for a 
work of that kind, and if an cyclo;redia is taken in 
small parts, the cost of binding it is as much as the 
= at which we offer this book complete and strongly 

und. Any household that contains it is furnished 
with a real Library, containing something to interest, 
inform, and amuse every member of the family, old and 
young. \ 

By Special Arrangement with the Publishers of the 
*Eneyclopedia of Useful Information and Atlas of the 

-World” we are enabled to offer to our ers’ this 
Magnificent 25s, Volume for 8s. 6d., carriage free, and 
those wishing to secure a copy should send us a P.0.0. 
for the amount at once, as the number of copies of the 
work at our disposal is limited, 


| COUPON. 

| Please send me One Copy of “ Ogilvie’s 
Encyclopedia of Useful Information and 

World's Atlas,” for which I enclose P.0.0. 





value 8s. 62. 
Name-— -- 





Address 
Nov. 30th, 1895. 
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SOCIETY. 


Provog Cuartes of Denmark will, it is said, 
have half a million of money settled upon him 
on his marriage, his mother having so large a 
fortune that it could well bear even so liberal a 
demand upon it, despite the fact that Prince 
Charles is the second of a family of nine 
children, 


Lirrtz Princess Victoria Eugénie of Batten- 
berg is a great favourite with and is most devoted 
to her auguat grandmother. It is an sxceed- 
ingly pretty sight to see the little girl with her 
Majesty, of whom she is not ab all in awe, not- 
witstanding the fact that even the Queen’s own 
children treat her with a certain degree of formal 
respect, 

Wuewx the Princs of Wales alludes to his 
mother, his Royal Highness always uses the 
words ‘*My mother the Queen.” ‘he Duke of 
York he always alludes to as."‘ My son the Duke 
of York.” On the continent such simplicity is 
tabooed ; the utterances of the mighty are con- 
trolled by atrict and formal etiquette. 


Tae Empress-Dowager of Russia has lately 
sent her father, the King of Denmark, a ring 
possessing no ordinary interest. It was worn by 
Alexander II. on bis littie finger at the time of 
his assassination, and his son Alexander III. 
never removed it from his hand from his accession 
as Emperor till the day of his death. On 
account of his strong persona! regard for both 
Emperors the memento is much valued by its 
present owner, 


A curious fact connected with Prince “ Carl” 
is that he is very superstitious. Of course, 
Scandinavians are all, more or leas, given to take 
an interestin occult mysteries and the like, and to 
believe in omens ; and so are sailors, and Prince 
Carl is at once a Scandinavian and a sailor, The 
young Danish Prince is a firm believer in what 
is known as spiritualism, and is said himself to 
be a medium. 


THERE is a rule that people cannot send a pre- 
sent direct to the Prince of Wales’s family unlesg 
they are personal intimates of the Marlborough 
House femily. Public bodies are accustomed to 
inquire whether Royalty would be willing to 
accept a present, Tradespeople are accustomed 
to give a joint present under the title of “ war- 
rant-holders,” companies, which 
are also warrant-holders, sometimes ask for per- 
mission to give a separate present, but in that 
case it must be a costly one. 

In the Court circles at Copenhagen it is said 
that the m between Princess Maud and 
Prince Kar! is to take place at the end of May or 
beginning of June in London, and that the 
cerewony will be a specially grand one, inso- 
much as there will be present most of the 
members of balf the Imperial and Royal Houses 
of Europe. It is fully expected that the Czar 
and Czarina will attend, His Imperial Majesty 
being greatly attached to his two cousins, a feel- 
ing frequently displayed during the visits to 
Fredensborg. It is even rumoured that the 
German Emperor will put in an appearance, as 
he is said to have a very special partiality for 
his first cousin Maud. 

Wirth the exception of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales nearly all the Royalties of 
Europe have a very praiseworthy, but at the 
same time exceedingly inconvenient, habit of 
getting up very early in the day, Thus, the 
German Emperor is generally about by five in 
the morning; the Queen Regent of Spain is 
dressed for the day at seven, although no one 
else is awake in Madrid before eleven o'clock or 
noon ; the King of Italy’s hour of rising is six, 
as is that of the King of Sweden and King Charles 
of Roumania; while the late Emperor Dom 
Pedro of Brazil, when in Europe, was wont to 
&et up at three, and to call upon his friends and 
acquaintances at the extraordinary hours of four 
and five in the morning. The Queen alone never 
rises pefore eight, while breakfast at Marlborough 
House and Sandringham is rately partaken of 
before ten, the Prince of Wales going to bed late, 


STATISTICS. 


Asovur 400,000,000 pounds of soap are used 
in this country yearly. 

As a rule @ man’s hair turns grey five yeara 
sooner than a woman’s, . 

Tue small steel screws used in watchmaking 
are worth siz times their weight in gold, 

Turaty-tTwo European kings and princes have 
borne the name of Albert. 

Tue Odd Fellows in the United States num- 
ber 696,008, and the Freemasons 695,193, 





GEMS. 


Tr takes a wise man to be independent 
without being stubborn, 

He who hath moat of hearb knows most of 
sorrow, 

Dearn to the lower self is the nearest gate 
and the quickest road to life. 

Soms things flower invisibly and hide away 
their fruit under thick foliage, It is often 
only when the winds shake their leaves down 
and strip their branches bare that we find the 
best that has been growing. 

ALL that man produces to-day more than 
his cave-dwelling ancestors he produces by vir- 
tue of the accumulated achievements, inventions 
and improvements of the intervening genera- 
tions, together with the social and industrial 
machinery which is their legacy. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Rice Buns,—Mix two ounces of ground rice 
with six ounces of flour and one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, rub in an ounce of fresh 
butter and two ounces of sifted sugar. Beat 
up an egg in a quarter of a pint of milk, with 
@ little lemon or any spice flavouring. Have 
ready small patty pans, well greased, half fill 
each with cake mixture; put ab once into the 
oven, and bake gently for a quarter of an 
hour, 

ScanLopep Hacs,— An appetizing way to 
serve eggs for breakfast is to scallop them ac- 
cording to the following directions :—Boil them 
hard, chop them nob too five, Line a pudding- 
dish with a layer of bread or crumbs, then a layer 
of cold boiled ham, or bits of fried ham chopped 
fine, then a layer of Be*, and so on till the 
dish ia full. Season the layers with alt, pep- 
per, and little bits of butter. Moisten with a 
little cream, and set into the oven for ten 
minutes, or until thoroughly heated. 

Perrumep Burren ia becoming fashionable at 
breakfast and tea tables, The butter is made 
into pats and stamped with a floral design, 
and is then wrapped in thin cheese cloth, and 
placed on a bed ,of roses, violets, or carna- 
tions, arranged jf a flat bottomed-dish. Over 
these is placed a layer of flowers, so that the 
butter patties are imbedded in flowers. They 
are then placed on ice, where they are allowed to 
remain for several hours. ‘This butter is eaten 
with Vienna rolls, accompanied only by a'cup of 
chocolate or delicious mocha. 

Mixep Prxeszrve.—Two pounds apples, two 
pounds pears, two pounds plums, and six pounds 
sugar. Pare and slice the apples and pears, 
taking out the cores ; skin and split the plume, 
and remove the stones. Put some apples in the 
bottom of a stone jar that will go into the oven, 
then a layer of plums, then of pears, and repeat 
until they are all used up ; cover the jar tightly, 
and put it in a slow over, and leave them there 
till the fruit is all quite tender, It is best to 
leave them all night inthe oven, Pat the whole 
ofthe fruit and the sugar into the preserving 
pan, stir till it boils, and bpil about half an hour 
till it is quite thick. Itis cut in slices when cold 





and served, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue black ostrich stands seven feet high, 

In India and Persia sheep are used as beasts 
of burden, 

Houtow steel spheres are in use in Sweden for 
billiard balls, 

Tr is said that salmon, pike, and gold fish are 
the only fish that never sleep. 

A Hovnanian has discovered a method 
spinning wood pulp into yarn, so that it can be 
woven into a fabric that may be converted into 
various articles of clothing. 

A pot that cannot boil over has been invenled 
by a Berlin machinist. It has a perforated rim, 
through which the overflowing fluid returns to 
the pot, 

Tae Emperor of Russia has invited Prince 
Nicholas of Greece to visib St, Petersburg, and 
he may possibly go there on leaving England, 
instead of returning to Athens. 

Caps Horn fa one mass of black rock, with- 
out vegetation or birds. The sea always runs off 
it with tremendons force, and rounding the Cape 


of 


passages there is, 

A Frenon engineer has conceived the interest- 
ing idea of reproducing the house in which 
Napoleon lived at St, Helena as an attraction 
during the Exhibition of 1906, The house will 
be an exact copy of the original, surrounded by 
panoramic canvases representing the natural sur- 
roundinugs, 

An electric smoking table is the latest fasl.fon. 
It is lighted by electricity, provided with an elec- 
tric cigar lighter, an electric bell, a silver-lined 
cigar box, with a musical roller, a patent 
moisener, two ash trays, a cigar cutter, a tower 
clock, and an electric lighthouse thermometer, 
bydrometer, and barometer, 

Many people in Australia are now using 
bicycles for quite a novel purpose, In some dis- 
tricts the kangaroos do much mischief, and the 
local authorities pay “scalp money ” for all heads 
secured by hunters. A large number of bicycles 
are used in the chase, Armed with rifles, the 
shooters are able to encircle the escaping flock, 
and can bring down many a kangaroo by their 
noiseless approach, 

Tux latest hygienic craze in Paris is the uee of 
porous glass for windows, This is declared to 
possess all the advantages of the ordinary win- 
dow-framing ; and, while light is as freely ad- 
mitted as through the medium of common glass, 
the “porous” further admits air, too, the 
minute holes with which it is intersected being 
too fine to permit of any draught, while they 
provide a healthy, continuous ventilation through 
the apartment, 

Pouysxsia is probably the only place in the 
world where the marriage feast takes place with 
out the presence of the bridegroom. For some 
unexplained reason the young man is ‘‘ seut into 
the bush” when negotiations are opened with the 
family of his bride, and he remains there during 
the subsequent festivities, It is only when the 
guests have departed and the girl is left alone 
with her parents that messengers are despatched 
for him. 

THE process pursued in Germany by manufac- 
turers of varicoloured wood-pulp mosaics is said 
to give the most perfect results in that beautiful 
art. Among the most important features is that 
of placing the moist pulp into heated mosaic: 
moulds of the desired shape and size, and in these 
forms it is placed under the press, As a result 
of the heat the sheliac in the mixture softens, 
regaining its adhesive powers, and the curd 
cement Laedeus rapidly, to that both of the 
substances, the shellac as well as the cement, 
unite under the pressure so entirely with the 
wood particles that the resulting wood mass may 
within a few minutes be taken out of the moulds 
without losing the form received. After the 
cooling process and complete hardening these 
mosaics, it is claimed, are far lees suscepiible to 
apy change of temperature or to moisture than 





any of the natural woods, 


fs considered by svilora one of the roughest. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. Y.—You must give them up at once. 

8. E.—You should complain to the police. 
QuestionuR.—You will be liable to contribute. 
Hovsewirr.—-A cake is best to be cold when iced. 


InsuRED.—Every club has a right to make its own 
rules 

IovopamMus.—International means between or among 
nations. 


Ocp Reaper.—She is not entitled to separate main- 
tenance. 

Lance.—It would require a good-sized volume to give 
full details. 

R. A.—Offer thom to a deeler or collector ; there is no 
xed price. 

Crcrt.—No recruits taken in this country for Cape 
Mounted Police. ‘ 

M. 8.—You are only Wable from the date of her 
accepting you as tenant. 

Antnor.—There is only one way; search until you 
find purchasers. 

Epwin.--it is a part of the bridegroom's duty to pro- 
cure the wedding ring. 

Dovstru..—Such knotty points are left to be arranged 
by parents or guardians, 

©. &—Your best plan would be to engage some one 
resident in the colony te make inquiry. 


Hewriztta.—Your best course will be to write to the 
nearest large hospital and ask for full particulars, 


Bex.—Do not leave a situation of eighteen shillings a- 
‘woek on the mere chance of obtaining a better one, 


Dane Face.--We are not aware of any preparation 
beside rouge for giving a fictitious colour to the cheeks. 

Mac.—There are dozens of excellent books on the 
subject; we cannot undertake to say which is the 
beat. 

D,. F.—There are electric needles advertised; but we 
are not prepared to expfess an opinion as to their 
merits. 


L. P.-—We cannot settle the matter in 4 
ig purely one of taste, and about which 
two opinions. 


RecoiaR Reaprr.—You had better get a book; the 
necessary directions would occupy far more space than 
we can afford. 


Eno.r 0.—If you use tobaceo In any form you must 
a it up at once, or run the risk of making yourself an 

valid for life. 

[pa.—Send it to the dyer if you want it done as they 
do it. You certainly could not accomplish it, nut having 
their appliances. 


Yourmrc. Hosrrss.—It is perfectly proper to indicate 
the day on which a visitor would be welcome, and also 
the length of the visit. 


Rosa, —The pyramid covers twelve acres of 
ground, fa 416 feet bigh and the platform on the summit 
te thirty-two feet equare. 


Bas.—Whisk an egg into froth in a bow! with a fork ; 
pinch 


te, which 
ere nay be 


pour on a cup of hot, but not boiling, milk ; anda 
of sugar, and drink as quickly as possible. 


0. R.—An auctioneer is not ob! to proceed with 
the sale of an article if he sees he is not going to get 
something like ita approximate value for it. 


Auartious,—The only way of getting your comedy 
produced is by forwarding it to some manager of a 
theatre for which you might think it most adapted. 


H. A.—Your master is bound to teach you the trade 
to which you are apprenticed ; in default of doing so, 
he can be made to refund the money paid as premium. 


Nor Qorre 8cra.—Only put three lemons and only 
four breakfast cups of water, and use the skins of only 
three-quarters of the oranges ; in every other way the 
game. 

B. B.—A married man {s not liable for debts oon- 
tracted by bis wife before marriage. If she has any 
goods or propery of her own execution may be levied on 
them, 


N. C.—It is much better to get some professional 
florist to plant them for you. Palma are exceedingly 
delicate when young, and will not bear sudden changes 
of temperature. 


Eovrg, — Rest assured there ls nothing will make your 
moustache grow faster ond stronger than shaving 
daily, if need be; persevere, and have patience; you 
will be rewarded. 

Distracten.—A deserter’s punishment depends upon 
his previous character and the court-martial before 
whor he is tried ; they may sentence him to any term 

f imprisonment they think fic, 

R. A. © { hia intentions be honourable, and his 
position in seclety such as to warrant him making 
advances which may with propriety be encouraged, 
then no secrecy on his part is necessary. 

Constant Reaper.--His conduct to her he prefers 
should be euch as to bespeak ulterior intentions of a 
serious nature; whilst to the other sister he should 
behave himself with politeness but reserve. 





Eors.—There are several 3 to remove hair, but 
they are either slow and or troublesome. Pulil- 
iug the katr out by, the roots is said to be effectual, but 
sometimes the is not all removed and the hair 
grows again, 


8. G.—Olip short with scissors, then take a bit of 
sage stone, dip it in water, “ rub the place when 
the hair begins to sprout again ; a little perseverance 
they will be split a Sees doa little at a time, 
and take care not to skin. 

Nett.—There are many causes for tho loss of hair. 
There may be eome disease of the annie. or a constitu- 
tional weakness or Jack of vitality. ithout knowing 
something about your physical condition it ts impossible 
to give a definite answer. 


K. C. G.—Knights of the Gerter wear the emblem of 
the Order on their left leg. The Queen wears the riband 
over her shoulders and across her breast, anc a bracelet 
= the left arm with the motto and devices of the 

rder, 


Novics.—One quart of fruit, one pint of water, three- 
uarters of » pound of sugar. Cover with squares of 
ht biscuit dough, and boil together fifteen minutes. 
Eat with sauce or nutmeg and cream. Use a porcelain- 
lined kettle. 


glace ot tenes to onan ppaanier Garage at 
lo every leo 
dress which is the weak yas. There is a con- 
servatism in fashion, as well as in "politics, and while 
you dress fashionably you need not array yourself 
extravagantly. 4 


Berey.—One pound wheaten meal, quarter pound 
flour, one teaspoon baking soda, half tartaric 
tho butter in Seneug ol the ary Goiuge cad eaaks tone 0 

e r in among all the dry and make a 
dough with buttermiik. Roll out the desired thickness 
and cook either on the gridle or the oven, 


‘ THE END OF THE WORLD, 


Don't you remember when you and I, 

Once in the golden July weather, 
Made up our very small minds to try 

To walk to the end of the world together? 
You were just three, and I was five ; 

How we through the sweet red clover, 
Surely the happiest pair alive 

Telling each other over and over. 
Maud, you're a little —e i” 

* Jack, you're a with a cap and feather ! 
We won't come to tell what we've seen 

Til we find the end of the world together.” 


A score of years have passed since then, 

Bringing the storm and the sunshiny weather ; 
What would you think should I ask again, 

Shall we walk to the end of the world together? 
Borne on the wings of the summer air, 

Comes a breath of the same sweet clover; 
Your soul looks out of your face so fatr, 

And my heart is singivg over and over, 
** Lam the prince and you are my queen !” 

Then look in the future and answer whether, 
Throvgh — changing scene, 

Wo may walk to the end of the world together.” 


M, A, N, 


Fatima. —Take equal quantities of white of and 
water, beat them together, and sprinkle {u as much fine 
ed lime as will make the w up to the consistence 

of a thin paste. The cement hardeus very quickly, and 
must be used as soon as it is made, ere are many 
others for the same purpose, but the above is one of the 
best and simplest w well done, ° 


As Usnapry Reaper.—You should be the beset judge 
of the way of overcoming thera. It is unfortunate that 
your affianced has not the means to warrant a dy 
marriage. You are both wise in deferring the welding. 
day to some time in the future, and this being acknow- 

ged, why worry over the delay attending it? Do not 
give way to despondency. 

Jane Ayxis.—Boil the skins of two lemons until very 
tender; then beat them very fine; next beat half a 
pound of the best almonds in rose-water, and a pound 
of sugar very fine ; melt half a pound of butter and let 
it stand until quite cold; beat the yolke of sight eggs, 
and the whites of four eggs, mix them and beat them 
all together with a little orange water, then bake in the 
oven. 


Suwzicat.—Perbaps the bost way is to wet the linen 
in strong soapeuds, then make a mixture of soap and 
salt and putit upon the ts. Lay the goods in the 
bright sunlight and allow them to remain out for several 
days, sprinkling them with soapsuds to keep them 
damp. Some stains may be washed out by rubbin 
them with fresh lard, and leaving them undistur 
for twenty-four hours, when the stain and grease will 
wash out together. 


Receeation.—Croquet and other es owe their 
origin to the desire of humanity to amused. In 
olden times kings and rulers demanded entertainment, 
and the people made great efforts to devise something 
that would please them. Sometimes a man who in- 
vented a new gume or eny novel form of entertainment 
received honours and wealth from the ruling powers, 
therefore it became a habit to study ont and invent 
whatever might seem to afford the means of delighting 
the minds of royalty did at the same time fill the 
pockets of the inventor. Croquet is said to be a sort of | 
revamping of one of the games of the ancients. 
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be put on quite hot. It can be keptin a kottle 
furnace, 
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certain number of families 

hence the Ohiltern Hundreds were just the townships 
in @ district of Buckinghamshire near to the New 
Forest, which in ancient times was infested with 


robbers ; to B these down 8 stowend wea, aupetitee 
over the Huodreda with something like power ; 


been 

for the steward to do; a selary of twenty-five 
oe yo atget BS Gabeabes ne 

er the Crown, W! on being 

man compels him to go to xg Tee vv My Hl 
election; he does not do so; the atten 
Speaker is drawn to the fact that his place 
moons is vacant, an‘ia writ is thereupon issued for the 
election of one in his stead. 





Txs Lowpon Reavzr, Post-free, Throe-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Hightpence. 
Aut Back Noxarrs, Parts and Votoms are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 


412 & 418, are Now Ready, price One $ t free, 
One Shilling and Threepence, Also Vol. ., bound 
in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tux INDEX ro Vo. LXV. is Now Ready; Price One 
Three-halfpence. 


@@ Avi. Lerreas ro st Apperssep To rax Eprros oF 
Tax Lompom Reapsga, 834, Strand, W.0. 


+44 We cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
scripts. 
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